








FOR THE WRITERS WORKSHOP 


HE successful writer has a well equipped workshop just as the successful 

engineer or the successful man in any other profession has. The chief 

tools for the writer are his books—and especially those books dealing with 
various phases of his profession. The following is a list of practical books of 
great value to everyone who writes: 


THE WRITER’S BOOK 


This is the most comprehensive and practical book for writers ever published. 
The work was planned to put into compact form the most valuable material printed 
during past years. It includes “A course in Short Story Writing,” a series of articles 
which consider every phase of the art of the short story, introduction in their 
entirety. “How to Write English,” a series of five articles, with other essays, cover 
the study of grammar, syntax, rhetoric, punctuation, etc., from the writer’s stand- 
point. “The Making of Verse,” a series, with other articles offer a complete exposition 
of the making of verse. 

Among the many subjects treated are Play, Essay, Joke, Juvenile, Serial, Novel 
and Song Writing. The 133 chapters in this book treat practically, concisely, inspir- 
ingly every pliase of authorship and the technique of all form of literary composition. 
Chapters which have helped many writers are “Advice of Authors Who Have ‘Arrived,’ ” 
“Cashable Versatility,” “The Story of the Day,” “Theme and Motive in Fiction,” 
“Verbs of Speech with Variations,” “Naming Characters, with List of Names,” “Hack 
Writing: Some of its Methods,” “Dime Novels,” “The Making of Verse.” 

This volume means an amount of helpful information, for all who write, that 
cannot be obtained elsewhere at any price. 


Price, $2.50 postpaid. 


* e 
The Fiction Factory Rhymes and Meters 
E 
By John Milton Edwards. By Horatio Winslow. 

A writer who made thousands. of ets kn & ‘nonniiesl aman tie wank 
dollars by setting up a story-mill tells 6 ly Bo Ri — se! vtnaiadnalite calle 
how he did it, and gives a record of his of ied S iaaeiearcaas Hg ey “+36 Ee rid 
work in this instructive, stimulating Pps ee teh PS ge TR 

General, Rhyme, Meter, Stanza Forms, 


book The Boston ‘Transcript says: “ : fe bar A i ‘ 
it, Had eee be te the Gaede of Subtleties of Versification, The Quatrain 
5 ) N Slo ec S le as Oi - 7 

: : . ind Sonnet, he Ballade and Other 
everyone who wants to write for a liv- . rea. : ee “$ext 
. : ‘ . French Forms, Types of Modern Verse, 
ing and everyone interested in how A : Mem! 5 ee 

. ; 9 he Song, Verse Translation. 

1uthors do their work. ‘ 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


The 36 Dramatic Situations 
By Georges Polti (Translated by Lucile Ray). 


e 
T 


Price, 75 cents postpaid. 


A catalogue of all the possible situations that the many relations of life offer to 
The author read and analyzed thousands of plays and novels, and resolved 
A true philosophic considera- 
every writer all the possible 


the writer. 
their basic story material into fundamental categories. 
tion, practical in every respect, makes available to 
material that life offers. . : 
= ‘ Price, $1.50 postpaid. 

Any one or all of these books will be sent to you fully postpaid upon receipt of 
the price shown above. The books are all sold under our money-back guarantee: 
if you are not satisfied with a book, return it to us within three days after receipt 
and your money will be immediately refunded. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 
916 BUTLER BUILDING, CINCINNATI. 
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EVERY POET--EVERY SONGWRITER 





RHYMING NEEDS THE BROAD FIELD OF EXPRESSION 
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A Handy Book that Immediately Tells You the 
Particular Word You Can’t Recall. 
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In the ordinary dictionary words are arranged according to the letter 
they begin with— 

In the RHYMING DICTIONARY every word in the English language 
is listed according to its termination. Thus you can quickly find a suitable 
rhyming word for any situation that may arise—there’s no delay, no mental 
searching for the word you need. 


A HELPFUL DAILY ASSISTANT 


This book is the most HELPFUL assistant any writer could desire. 
For instance, suppose you’ve written a line ending with the word “night.” 
You need the word most appropriate to your subject which will rhyme with 
“night.” Reaching for your RHYMING DICTIONARY you turn to “night” 
and there you find “height, fight, right, might, plight, light, fright, sprite, 
white, tight, kite, bite,” etc. 

A clearer, more concise method of expression in YOUR writing will 
soon establish a distinctive style and bring you profitable recognition. It’s 
to your own advantage to have this splendid reference book in your library. 


700 Pages. Price, Postpaid, $2.50. 
Clothbound. 


Clip and mail the coupon TODAY—let this useful book help to make 
your literary career all that you want it to be. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Enclosed find $2.50 (check or money order) for a copy of the helpful book, 
RHYMING DICTIONARY. 
It’s understood that if I am not satisfied with it after a three-day examination, I 
can return the book and get my money back at once. 
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A MESSAGE to 
Amateur Writers 


This is a message to the amateur writer 
vho wants to be a suecess in his chosen 
orofession. 

There is today a larger and better oppor- 
inity for you than was ever before offered 

beginning writers—and it lies entirely 
ith you, whether or not you will grasp it 
ind succeed. 

Never before has there been such a demand 

r good stories. America is growing more 
nd more to be a story-reading nation. To 

| the demand thus created, new magazines 

e entering the field every day and estab- 
shed magazines are publishing more fiction. 
This means a greater demand for the writer's 
sork and hence a greater opportunity for the 
sriter who is willing to work and study to 
make his work just a little better than that 
f others. It is truly a wonderful oppor- 
inity 


ARE YOU AMBITIOUS? 


Do you really want to become a writer— 
r do you just think that you do? That is 
juestion that you must settle before you go 
e step farther. Thousands of people think 
hey want to be writers—they think they can 
ke a pencil and a piece of paper and sc-ib- 
awhile and presto—they are writers. 
Right away they send this wonderful manu- 
ipt that they have scribbled to an editor 
iny old editor—it doesn’t matter who) and 
hen that poor discouraged individual returns 
their scribbling, they immediately quit—de- 
iring all editors to be ‘‘robbers—thieves— 
oks’’—and any other name that their 
mited vocabulary may contain. But so 
ich for people who just think they want to 
ite. YOU, I am sure, have a real ambi- 
You are willing to study and to work 
to strive, to improve everything you do, 
i then to carefully choose the markets to 
ich you send your stories. 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


For you there is real opportunity ahead. I 
e yet to find an editor who is not con- 
lally on the lookout for good stories— 
iething new—something different. They 
waiting to welcome the new writer who 
give them that. 
Of course, you must work—but aren’t you 
ling to do a little work— isn’t it worth it 
see your stories printed and to have the 
tors asking for more—offering you a good 
e for your efforts? Certainly you are 
ling—this old world wasn’t arranged so 
t people get paid for doing nothing not 
n in the writing profession. There are 
ets for the writer though which enable 
to lessen the work required—to arrive at 


the desired goal by the shortest path. These 
are not mysterious, jealously guarded secrets, 
but they are simply the facts that every 
writer mast learn either through repeated 
trials involving much time and wearisome 
effort or through a study of the experiences 
of successful writers. 


HOW YOU CAN LEARN 


The next question naturally is where are 
you to find the experiences of prominent writ- 
ers and especially to find them so presented 
as to be of greatest benefit to you. Today 
that question is easily answered because THE 
“IDEAL”’ COURSE IN SHORT STORY WRIT- 
ING was prepared to meet that problem. Here 
in this most comprehensive set of lessons you 
will find just that information that you need 
to start you on the road to success. Care- 
fully prepared, so that no detail is omitted, 
these lessons are so condensed and arranged 
as to make each point perfectly clear. The 
“IDEAL” COURSE IN SHORT STORY WRIT- 
ING is the actual experience of successful 
writers set down in a logical form for your 
guidance. A careful study of this Course 
will carry you a long way towards the real 
ization of your ambitions. 


HOW IT ASSISTS YOU 


A glance at the subject of some of the 
twenty-five helpful lessons in THE ‘“‘IDEAL”’ 
COURSE IN SHORT STORY WRITING will 
show you how this Course covers the art of 
story writing thoroughly—bringing to you 
information from every angle and thus en- 


abling you to take advantage of every ‘“‘trick’’ 
known to the experienced writer, in develop- 
,; ing*your stories. ‘‘The Importance of Good 
Titles’ is a subject little realized by many 
amateurs, and yet here is cause of many 
failures. This lesson will set YOU right and 
prevent failure from that cause. ‘‘How 
; Suspense is Brought About’’ is another point 
‘that every writer must know. ‘‘Putting in 
Atmosphere and Color, to Convey Feeling.’ 
: ‘Stories that People Want,’’ ‘‘Questions to 
Ask Yourself Before Beginning,’’ and many 
other points of equal value are set forth in 
a manner that will make you familiar with 
- the proper methods of going about your work. 
Every lesson carries home a vital essential to 
your success—if you are ambitious—and I 
know you are—here is your chance to get 
started right. And because you want to start, 
we have for you 


A BIG SPECIAL OFFER 


The price of THE “‘IDEAL’’ COURSE IN 
SHOR1 STORY WRITING is $5.00. It is 
worth far more when one considers the im- 
mense amount of help that is to be found in 
it, but that was the price originally set and 
we have decided to let the writers benefit by 
it. We are making a SPECIAL OFFER at 
this time of THE “IDEAL’’ COURSE IN 
SHORT STORY WRITING and a year’s sub- 
scription to THE WRITER'S DIGEST, which 
amounts in all to $7.00 FOR THE SPECIAL 
PRICE OF ONLY $5.00. This is an oppor- 
tunity to get the two greatest aids that any 
writer can ask at a greatly reduced price. 
Send your order in NOW. 





USE THIS COUPON 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST, 


917 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen :—Please send me THE: “IDEAL” COURSE IN SHORT 


STORY WRITING and enter my name to 


DIGEST for one year. 


receive THE WRITER'S 


I agree to pay mai! carrier $5.00 in full settlement for both the Course 


and 12 numbers of the magazine. 


It is understood that, if I am not satis 


fied, the course can be returned within three days after its receipt and 
my money will be refunded in full at once, and my subscription to the 


magazine cancelled, without question. 


Name 


Street 


City. . 
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is wrong——but simply 


Why Work in the Dark? 


AVE you stories that ought to sell-—-but don’t? Are you trying to find out what 


can not lay your finger on the reason? Are you doubtful 


as to the proper market for other stories? If so, you are working in the dark. 
That is unnecessary. You can throw light on your problems by securing 


CONSTRUCTIVE CRIVICISM. 


Constructiv e criticism < 


as given by The Writer’s Digest Department of Criticism 


means the opinion of a man of long experience. It means a thorough reading of your 
manuscript—a careful weighing of your plot—your style—your construction—your 
characterization until a thorough analysis of your work has been made. It then 
means a letter of advice carefully pointing out the defects of your story and suggesting 





What Some of Mr. Reeve’s 
Clients Say 


One correspondent writes: 
“IT have taken two short story 
courses, but have gotten more 
of an insight into short story 
writing from your two criticisms 
than from either course.’ 


Another says: ‘‘Revised my 
story as suggested by you, sent 
it to the ‘Christian Herald’ as 
advised, where it was promptly 
accepted.” 


And another: “Your letter 
put me on the rcad to a lot of 
improvement. I am sorry I 
wasted so much time in not 
coming to you before, but I feel 
I am on the right road now.’ 


“I consider your criticism the 
most helpful I ever had.’ 


“The story you criticized for 
me was entered in the ‘Success’ 
contest and received a prize of 
One Hundred Dollars in addi- 
tion to the regular payment.” 


“I revised the story—in ac- 
cordance with your instructions, 
and yesterday received check 
for it from ‘Ace High,’ the first 
magazine on the list given by 
you. 


“You have helped me so much 
with my work.... has been 
purchased by the David C. 
Cook Company, which_rejected 
the manuscript before I revised 
as instructed by you.’ 


“‘*Young’s Magazine’ has just 
paid me sixty dollars for. —, 
after re-writing it according to 
your instructions.” 








the changes necessary to perfect it. Included will also be 
suggestions as to possible markets, suggestions which have 
proved beneficial to hundreds of clients, as their testi- 
monials show. 


The Criticism Department of The Writer’s Digest 
is under the direction of Mr. James Knapp Reeve, the 
founder and former editor of The Editor Magazine. 
Mr. Reeve’s outstanding success as a critic during the 
many years that he has been serving writers is 
assurance of the assistance to be found in this depart- 
ment. Every manuscript will receive Mr. Reeve’s per- 
sonal attention and the same care and consideration 
that he has always accorded all clients. 


CHARGES FOR CRITICISM 
Criticism of Prose Manuscripts 


1000 words or less......... Pere ...$1.00 
SUGD 36 BONG WOTER, «5. 5c eiccarcscsy Oe 
SHOR ta S000 WOrds.. ..6.5.6 ica cess »« 2.50 
3000 to 4000 words. Re Ger ees > B56 
S000 £0. BORD WOFEE ss ooh 6 d.6 5 om ucicmnidcve 3.80 


Sixty cents for each additional 1000 words 
between 5000 and 10,000. 50 cents for each 
additional 1000 words above 10,000. 


Criticism of Verse 


5 Cents per line—minimum charge..... $1.00 
Over 100 lines, 4 cents per line. 


’ Criticism of Photoplays 
Minimum charge of $2.00 for any scenario or 
synopsis. If over 2000 words, $1.00 for each 
1000 up to 5000. Over 5000 words, 75 cents 
per 1000. 
Manuscript Typing 

Careful manuscript typing, with close atten- 
tion to punctuation, one carbon included, 
75c per 1000 words. 











NOTE—Payment for criticism or for typing should accompany the manuscript. 
Postage for the return of the manuscript should also be included. 


This department is at 
in the dark? Turn to the 
attention. 


BUTLER BUILDING 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST 





your service. Why, then, should you continue working 
light TODAY by sending a manuscript for Mr. Reeve’s 





Address all communications 


CRITICISM DEPARTMENT CINCINNATI, O. 
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TRAMP, PUGILIST, NOVELIST 


How Jim Tully Became an Author. 
By Linton Wells. 


. VW/ Hats the use of whipping the 
world and ending up a_ bar- 
tender ?” 

Now at first glance that doesn’t appear 
to be a momentous question. 

But to one man that question was respon- 
sible for his deviating from a path that led 
to God Knows Where and embarking on 
one that led him to those literary heights 
attained only by “eminent authors.” 

Jim Tully, whose “Emmet Lawlor” has 
created such a furore and focused the eyes 
of the country upon an embryonic successor 
to Jack London, is the man. How and why 
will be explained later. 

This ex-bum, ex-pugilist, ex- almost 
everything that is considered outside the 
pale of polite society, is an inspiration to 
every man and woman who aspires to 
Write. 

“What man has done, man can do,” is 
axiomatic. What Jim Tully has done, man 
can do, for there are few men so unfortun- 
ately situated that they must combat the 
tremendous, almost” over-whelming odds 
that Jim Tully has faced during his thirty- 
three years. Yet the fact that Jim Tully 
has achieved a niche, however small, in 
that ultra-exclusive world inhabited by the 
successful literati is a clarion call to aspir- 
ing writers to keep on and on and on. 

The story of Jim Tully’s life is more 
interesting than fiction. In it has been in- 
corporated almost every dramatic situation 
that goes to make up a best seller. It is 

real, as interesting, as 
appealing as Jim Tully, the man. 


powerfully- , 
. authority, to-wit: jail, 


Back in Ohio, where Jim was born, there 
were sO many youngsters in the Tully 
family that a roll call was in order every 
evening at bedtime. As Jim himself de- 
scribes the situation: “The last one was 
no sooner in the shamrocks than it was 
time for the first one to get up and start 
doing the morning chores.” 

Jim’s father—a leading character in 
‘Emmet Lawlor,” by the way,—was a regu- 
lar two-fisted drinker, according to report, 
who thought more of his toddy than of his 
children. The children suffered in conse- 
quence. 

By the time Jim was six, the Tully brood 
and Tully Senior’s thirst had grown all out 
of proportion to the Tully purse, so young 
Jim was placed in an orphanage to reduce 
expenses. He remained there six years, 
and during this time received the only in- 
struction he ever has had, except in the 
School of Hard Knocks. In that he took 
a post graduate course. Jim was one of 
those boys who “was learnt” instead of 
taught. 

At the tender age of twelve, Jim was 
“farmed out” to a bucolic individual along- 
side of whom, according to Jim, Shylock 
was a philanthropist. Jim soon came to 
the conclusion that he was automatically 
stealing a hired man’s job, and hating to 
be a thief, he ran away—and kept on going. 

Between fifteen and twenty, Jim Tully’s 
life was spent in various places, doing 
divers things, at sundry times. He became 
acquainted with at least one American in- 
stitution about which he can dissertate with 
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He had become a member of that vast 
tramp army that almost overran America 
fifteen or so years ago, and it wasn’t long 
until he had acquired about all the char- 
acteristics of atramp. But there was some- 
thing within Jim Tully, something that was 
there but refused analysis, that great urge 
to give expression to his thoughts, that 
made of him an individualist even among 
tramps, is making and will make him an in- 
dividualist among writers. 

For while Jim Tully tramped his thou- 
sands of miles, an innate sense of observa- 
tion asserted itself. Through his keen, 
smiling, Irish-blue eyes, Jim saw things 
that his equally unfortunate brethren saw 
but gave little heed to. That he profited 
thereby is proved by his highly developed 
perceptive faculties. 

During these years Jim made the ac- 
quaintance of two gentlemen by the names 
of Dickens and Goldsmith. 

Now there was little in common between 
Jim Tully and these two, except that both 
had been tramps in much the same manner 
as Jim was then. Jim would recall Gold- 
smith every time the question of food arose, 
and he often wondered what would have 
happened had he and the illustrious Oliver 
met. 

Dickens and Goldsmith were not the only 
writers with whom Jim became acquainted, 
however, for long before, he had developed 
into a prolific reader, striving, almost un- 
consciously, it would appear, to acquire the 
education he had been denied earlier in life. 
There was always that sub-conscious, al- 
most unrecognizable urge to express him- 
self. 

But there was one thing to which Jim 
could never reconcile himself. That was 
manual labor. It was almost an unforgiv- 
able sin in trampdom for one of the clan 
to labor. Jim’s feelings in the matter were 
further accentuated by an observation of 
Carlyle, and ever since he has been more 
or less a satellite of the dyspeptic Tom. 
That gentleman had wisely opined upon one 
occasion that labor is honest and noble— 
provided a man labors at the thing he loves. 
Had not Carlyle qualified his statement, 
Jim might not have had the courage to 
continue his avoidance of work. But the 
old gentleman had, so Jim didn’t succumb 
to temptation upon one occasion when dire 
necessity made him almost go to work in 
a steel mill. And forever after he was im- 
mune. 


Jim Tully was not lazy; having become 
a tramp in name, he played the game of 
tramp ; consequently, the thought of manual 
labor was nothing short of distasteful. 
Again, there was that urge. 

Environment and propinquity play a 
large part in the life of everyone. And so 
it was in Jim’s. His days—and nights— 
were fraught with battles of one description 
or another. If not for existence, then for 
the pure love of physical combat. In con- 
sequence, his development into a pugilist 
was not unnatural. 

Jim was twenty when he read about a 
title contender at Lima, Ohio, who was 
knocking adversaries left and right and 
looking for new worlds to conquer. Jim’s 
pugilistic ability was nothing to boast of; 
he had no reputation, even; but those two 
facts worried him not; he thought only of 
the rather substantial emolument that would 
result could he but fight this man. 

Jim wrote out a record, crediting him- 
self with a long string of knockouts (prac- 
tically his first fiction effort, by the way,) 
and sent it to the fighter’s manager. A 
match was arranged. 

The night of the fight arrived, and at the 
duly appointed time and place, Jim crawled 
in between the ropes and took his place in 
one corner of the squared circle, prepared 
to battle an opponent who was as tough 
as he was Irish—and the map of Killarney 
was written large across his features. Be- 
sides, he could fight. The winner was to 
fight Johnny Kilbane for the championship. 

Jim stayed twelve rounds with the would- 
be champion, and got a draw, though he 
stood such gruelling punishment that it 
was torture to breathe, to move, to see. A 
coin was flipped to see who would meet 
the champion,—and Jim lost. 

Now a little while before this, Jim had 
managed to break into print. The Cleve- 
land Plain-Dealer had accepted and pub- 
lished on its editorial page a number of his 
verses, and more had been requested. Not 
having lost that urge to express himself, 
Jim wasn’t particularly sorry he lost his 
chance to battle Kilbane, except for the 
money that might result from such a match. 

Besides, there was the beautiful library 
girl who heartily disapproved of prize fight- 
ing. 

She it was who sent that momentous 
question, by wire, mentioned in the first 
paragraph of this article. It reached Jim 
just after he had finished a fight (he had 
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continued fighting second-raters), and but 
one eye was available for reading. Never- 
theless, Jim gathered its import. 

Now Jim had always held bartenders in 
pretty high esteem. He considered them of 
the elite—men whose acquaintance should 
be sought and coddled. One never knew 
. when one might be lacking the wherewithal 
to procure the morning ball. Jim, it might 
be mentioned, had never been a prohibi- 
tionist. The anti’s always found in him a 
staunch ally. But this telegram set him to 
thinking. And having a brain with which 
to think, his thinking produced results. 

Then again, he recalled how invaluable 
this library girl’s advice had been during 
the several years previous; how she had 
come into his life when he was struggling 
to solve the mysteries of counteless ponder- 
ous tomes; how she had advised him what 
to read; how to improve his mind; how 
she had taken some of his early verses and 
criticized them in such a manner that they 
had been made acceptable to the Plain- 
Dealer. He recalled all these things and 
came to the conclusion that in this instance 
she was again pretty near right. He settled 
down and began to write. 

Then started the most gruelling years of 
Jim Tully’s life. He read, he studied, he 
wrote, and re-wrote. He submitted stories 
and poems time and time again only to 
have them returned — without comment. 
An occasional bit of verse in a newspaper 
was his only visible reward, but those were 
the incentives that kept Jim Tully at it. 

Tully was first in doubt as to what he 
should write about. There was the ever- 
present desire to express himself, but how 
and about what he could not determine, 
exactly. Then he became aware that he 
had all the material in the world at his 
finger tips; that he should write about the 
things with which he was familiar—tramp 
life, the .world of pugilism, the abysmal 
depths into which he had often penetrated. 
Who should he characterize? he asked him- 
self. Who better than Jim Tully and those 
whom he knew. 

Then it was that Jim Tully started “Em- 
met Lawlor.” It took him seven years to 
write that book, but in the end he won out. 
The gruelling punishment he underwent in 
the prize ring was play compared to what 
he experienced in mastering the rudiments 
of English and the technique of writing. 
But he persisted—and won. 

That is Jim Tully. He personifies per- 


sistance. He reminds one of a bull dog 
who, once he has his teeth set in something, 
never lets go. 

But Jim Tully did not succeed entirely 
by his own efforts. All along the line he 
found men to aid him, to extend advice 
when he needed it most. The lives of great 
writers who had suffered the tortures of the 
damned before they gained their meed of 
success gave him courage to proceed. The 
thousands of men and women with whom 
he had associated during his life proved in- 
spirations for him to continue. But to 
Rupert Hughes and Eugene Manlove 
Rhodes he gives the credit for his success. 
Without their untiring aid and advice, he 
says, his “Emmet Lawlor” never would 
have been possible. Rupert Hughes it was 
who labored patiently over Tully’s manu- 
script, suggesting, correcting, suggesting, 
correcting. 

“Emmet Lawlor” was eventually com- 
pleted. Last winter Tully submitted it to 
Harcourt, Brace & Howe, of New York. 
It took them twelve days to accept it—by 
wire. And they told him that not only were 
they glad, but that they were proud to 
publish it. 

The book came out in the spring. It is 
not one of the “best sellers;” it is not that 
type of book; probably Jim Tully’s stories 
never will be numbered in that class; but 
“Emmet Lawlor” called attention to an 
author who was proclaimed a potential suc- 
cessor to Jack London. 

Jim Tully is a realist. His one desire is 
to picture things as they are. He is brutally 
frank, His style is masterful. There is no 
better illustration of this than his descrip- 
tion of the“big fight” in “Emmet Lawlor.” 
It holds one spellbound; brings forth gasps 
of admiration. Of his type of stories, 
Tully has this to say: “I want to reflect 
the sincerity that lives within my soul, and 
some day say with the brilliant dead and 
gone Frank Morris, ‘By God, I told them 
the truth!’” And he will—never fear. 

Jim Tully has gone on writing. Lately 
he has directed his efforts toward short 
stories, though he has thirty thousand 
words written on a new novel. A number 
of his short stories have been published; 
others will be in print soon. Each and 
every day he writes. He limits himself to 
no specified number of words, working un- 
til he tires himself out. Then when he has 
finished a story he goes over and over tt 

(Continued on page 22) 
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THE PHOTOPLAY PLOT 
A series of articles which demonstrate practically the nature, source, uses and 
structure of The Photoplay Plot. 
By Henry Albert Phillips 


Author of ‘The Plot of the Short Story,’’ “The Photodrama,” “The Feature Photoplay,” 
“The Art of Writing Photoplays,” Etc. 
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I. WHY IS A PLOT? 


VENHIS is the day when Efficiency scores 

every time. Up-to-date modern busi- 
ness is carried on almost exclusively by 
means of efficiency methods and programs. 
No present-day commercial enterprise can 
withstand competition unless it is operated 
efficiently. A notorious example is the Mo- 
tion Picture industry which, during the 
vears of 1920 and 1921, nearly went to 
smash because of their flagrant inefficiency 
in business procedure. 


Efficiency of itself is rather a simple de- 
vice. The greater task and difficulty seems 
to lie in actually compelling thick-headed 
plodders to make a change. They have their 
eves firmly fixed on the past performances 
which they know, but are afraid to look 
uhead toward results which they say they 
can only approximate. They keep the past 
ahead of them and the future behind them. 
Now it happens that efficiency is an exact 
science. It implies thorough preparation 
for and foreknowledge of the future. It is 
a predigested plan. Efficiency is a careful 
reparation for a rainy day by providing 
waterproof. Efficiency is nothing more 
than common sense applied to the future. 
“Where are you going to, anyway—what 
‘ you heading for?” are questions that 
he wise man asks himself. And Henry 
‘ord replies, “I not only know where I’m 
going to, but I know that my car will bring 
back home again!” German efficiency 

nearly whipped the world single-handed, 
they failed to take into account the 
nan element. 

Success is nothing more than applied eff- 
icncy. A successful man is not a super- 
ian, but one who recognizes that all big 
siness of tomorrow is built upon the in- 

igent foresight of today’s transactions. 

office boy and the plodding clerk can 
both tell how the day’s business will begin, 

: only the man at the head can tell ex- 


actly how it will end—that is why he is at 
the head. 


They call these efficiency experts, en- 
gineers. Now, can you imagine an en- 
gineer coming along with a package of bolts 
for an engine of the mechanical kind before 
he has fully decided and drawn out the 
completed engine? Or an architect start- 
ing the bricklayers on the job before he has 
planned the entire structure? Big complex 
structures must be carefully planned in 
mind and on paper before the first step 
of construction is actually begun. No great 
work of business, of mechanics, of art, of 
fiction or of drama ever just merely hap- 
pened. There is no place for after thoughts 
in a modern piece of artillery, or in the an- 
cient Parthenon, or in “Richard the Third.” 
Every failure in this life of ours will be 
found due to some afterthought or other. 
We went ahead and did the darn thing with- 
out thinking of the consequences. We 
should have thought more about it before 
entering into the thing headlong. 

Have you ever written a story or a photo- 
play without first plotting it, or perhaps 
only half-plotting it? If you did, it is safe 
to say that you failed, at least from the 
point of view of perfection. 

Why should the story and play writer be 
less efficient than the business man, or other 
architects or engineers? We can’t answer 
the question, but we know he is. And in 
this knowledge we have touched upon the 
reason for the failure of numberl¢ss writers 
and would-be writers. Their entire story or 
play is an afterthought. Sooner or later, 
they become an afterthought. Don’t be 
an afterthought! 

A story, a play or a photoplay are un- 
questionably within that field of endeavor 
known as Art. The process of Art is that 
of endeavoring to portray in tangible form 
of more or less beauty, some intangible 
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truth of vital importance. And by form, 
we mean by means of a composition. And 
by an artistic composition, we mean a struc- 
ture— whether or not it be of chiseled 
stone, musical sounds, pigments of color, 
words of speech or photographic present- 
ments—there must be a perfect relationship, 
agreement and harmony. The merits of 
the composition are judged entirely on the 
composition as a whole. There should be 
room for neither more nor less; there is 
nothing obtrusive, nothing missing. When 
we say it is perfect we pronounce it com- 
plete. 

A composition or work of any kind can- 
not be said to be complete until the final 
unit of it has either been conceived or 
formed. The end must be in full view. 
When the end is in sight then—and not 
until then—does the composition loom into 
view as a whole, and it is only as a whole 
are we concerned with it. We speak now 
of any complete work of Art—as a story, 
a play or a photoplay—not a fragment or 
a section of one. 

In other words, an artistic composition 
must be completely plotted before we essay 
the actual building of the structure itself. 
There is a cumulative relationship among 
the parts that does not reach its zenith until 
the climax is attained. The first word or 
scene bears direct!y on the last. How then 
are we going to write or conceive the first 
if we do not know the last upon which it 
has an important bearing? It is quite pos- 
sible that it can be done and has been done, 
just the same as people have fallen from 
five-story windows with their mind fully 
made up not to be killed—and they haven't 
been! But why take such a chance? Be 
efficient or nothing! 

The writing of photop!ays has attracted 
more thousands perhaps than any other 
artistic pursuit. You don’t catch hundreds 
of thousands rushing headlong into the field 
of painting, architecture or music. No, they 
are too difficult. One has to spend great 
energy, money and years. But photoplay 
writing is different, they are told. Alluring 
advertisements tell us that “nothing is reé- 
quired,” except, of course, the fee for a 
course, or a book or advice, which is the 
raison d’etre for the advertisement. So the 








halt and the color-blind, the stout old ladies 
and the elevator boys pack everything up 
except their brains and common sense and 
join the hurrying crowd who have dubbed 
These are 


themselves “photoplay writers.” 












the afterthoughts at their best! Inefficiency 
doing its darndest. 

Don’t think that I am deliberately poking 
fun at the lame, the ha!t and the blind. 
I am trying to regulate the traffic among 
them. I’ve got the whole thing plotted 
out and I know perfectly what the end is 
going to be. I want to send some of them 
back to the homely tasks they deserted and 
can really do well. I want to urge those 
who have the spark in them to continue 
by all means and light a torch with it. | 
purposely want to put the. fear of hard 
work and gruelling achievement into the 
hearts of those who deliberately intend to 
debauch our art. ; 

But above all, I want to teach honest, 
talented aspirants the lesson of efficiency, 
efficiency and effectiveness in a neglected 
branch of photop!ay writing which is of 
paramount importance—the plot. 

I contend that there would not be half 
the failures in Photoplay writing if more 
study and attention were given to the plot 
and that the Photodrama would be a finer 
thing if those who achieved actual produc- 
tion would master the plot. 

In my next article I shall endeavor to 
make clear in a practical way which is often 
rendered obscure by an intangible theory— 
What is the Plot?” 

*K * K 


PHOTOPLAY FOOTNOTES 


I heard from good authority that Lasky- 
Famous Players were curtailing, if not 
abandoning the further production of pho- 
toplays in Germany. This is really too bad, 
if it is true, for America seemed about on 
the point of learning something new and 
vital in the cinema art. Another regrettab!e 
phase of the matter is that just as Ernst 
Lubitsch, Emil Jannings, Paul Wegencr. 
Henny Porten, Pola Negri and_ several 
other great German artists seemed on the 
point of doing even greater things than they 
had done previously, American money 
blocked them in mid-career. It remains to 
be seen if Lubitsch—who has been direct- 
ing here—is greater than Hollywood pudge. 
or vice versa. 

a ok * 

A remarkab'e feature of motion picture 
production has been the persistency of the 
popularity of Wild West pictures. Wild 
West stories were among the first to be 
filmed in the pioneer days of the industry 
and likewise among the first to win the 

(Continued on page 28) 
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SATIRICAL VERSE 


By Robert Lee Straus, M. A. 


Instructor in the University of Cincinnati. 








Ga belongs to the realm of Wit, 
J not Humor. Humor laughs with you; 
wit laughs at you. Humor is often sympa- 
thetic and kind; wit may be sharp and 
unkind. Humor derives its effects from 
incongruities, wit from likenesses. As a 
veneral rule wit is based on the disclosure 
of some unexpected relation between two 
objects or ideas. Such a revelation, al- 
though never appealing to the higher emo- 
tions, charms by its cleverness or intellec- 
tual penetration. As a form of literature, 
satire partakes variously of irony, sarcasm, 
ridicule, and burlesque. It holds up follies 
to the cold light of reason and reduces 
pretension to the absurd. Like all true 
comedy, satire functions as a social correc- 
tive, aiming to instruct by exposing folly, 
imprudence, or depravity. 7 

It is a mistake to assume that all satire 
is spiteful or vindictive. Many satires 
manifest a spirit of understanding and 
tolerance, and sometimes suggest a tacit ac- 
ceptance of conditions disapproved. The 
unsympathetic and carping critic, however, 
ises satire with scathing effect on sins and 
follies for which he finds no mercy. From 
the days of Horace and Juvenal, satire has 
fallen under two broad classifications fol- 
lowing the examples set by these two 


masters. The work of Horace and his 


followers is characterized by good-natured 


criticism and tolerance, that of Juvenal and 


is imitators by vituperation and invective. 
Recent centuries have arrayed on the for- 
er side such poets as Chaucer, Goldsmith, 
hackeray, and Lowell; on the latter, 


|.angland, Dryden, Pope and Burns. 


Satire is extremely ancient. Greek com- 
ly abounds with sparkling examples. 
CHORUS OF WOMEN. 
(From the “Thesmophoriazusae. ) 

They’re always abusing the women, 
As aterrible plague tomen; 

They say we’re the root of all evil, 
And repeat it again and again— 

Of war, and quarrels, and bloodshed, 
All mischief, be what it may. 

And pray, then, why do you marry us, 
If we’re all the plagues you say? 

And why do you take such care of us, 


isa 





And keep us so safe at home, 

And are never easy a moment 
If ever we chance to roam? 

When you ought to be thanking Heaven 
That your plague is out of the way, 

You all keep fussing and fretting— 
“Where is my Plague today?” 

If a Plague peeps out of the window, 
Up go the eyes of men; 

If she hides, then they all keep staring 
Until she looks out again. 

—Aristophanes. 


But the verse of classical satirists is of in- 
terest chiefly to scholars. For the modern 
reader, later years have added many bril- 
liant satires by the greatest of poets. In- 
deed, masterful satire usually requires a 
mind of superior acuteness and equipment. 

Attempts to classify satires are generally 
unsuccessful, for the range of subjects for 
satirical verse is as wide as human foibles 
and weaknesses. The following threefold 
division may be suggested as simple and 
convenient; satires directed at society, at 
political conditions, and at individual char- 
acters. 

Poets have always found a kind of cyni- 
cal satisfaction in belittling the vanity of 
human aspirations and the pride of man. 
Although no intrinsically noble sentiments 
can grow out of such poetry, it is salutary 
in that it tends to counteract the bombastic 
egotism of the race: 


EARTH. 


If this little: world tonight 
Suddenly should fall through space 
In a hissing, headlong flight, 
Shrivelling from off its face, 
As it falls into the sun, 
In an instant every trace 
Of the little crawling things— 
Ants, philosophers, and lice, 
Cattle, cockroaches, and kings, 
Beggars, millionaires, and mice, 
Men and maggots—all as one, 
As it falls into the sun— 
Who can say but at the same 
Instant, from some planet far 
A child may watch us, and exclaim: 
“See the pretty shooting star!” 
—Oliver Herford 


HE AND SHE. 


When I am dead you’ll find it hard, 
Said he, 





























































To ever find another man 
Like me. 


What makes you think, as I suppose 
You do, 
I’d ever want another man 
Like you? 
—Eugene Fitch Ware 


OZYMANDIAS. 


I met a traveller from an antique land, 

Who said: “Two vast and trunkless legs of stone 

Stand in the desert. Near them, on the sand, 

Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose frown, 

And wrinkled lip, and sneer of cold command, 

Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 

Which yet survive, stamped on these lifeless things, 

The hand that mocked them and the heart that fed. 

And on the pedestal these words appear: 

‘My name is Ozymandias, king of kings, 

Look on my works, ye mighty, and despair!’ 

Nothing besides remains. Round the decay 

Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare 

The lone and level sands stretch far away.” 
—Percy Bysshe Shelley. 


The world is exceedingly careless of 
man’s hopes and happiness: 


TO THE TERRESTRIAL GLOBE. 
By a Miserable Wretch. 
Roll on, thou ball, roll on! 
Through pathless realms of space 
Roll on! 
What though I’m in a sorry case? 
What though I cannot meet my bills? 
What though I suffer toothache’s ills? 
Never you mind! 
Roll on! 
Roll on, thou ball, roll on! 
Through seas of inky air 
Roll on! 
It’s true I’ve got no shirts to wear; 
It’s true my butcher’s bill is due; 
It’s true my prospects all look blue; 
But don’t let that unsettle you. 
Never you mind! 
Roll on! 
(It rolls on). 
—W. S. Gilbert. 


CUI BONO? 
What is hope? A smiling rainbow 
Children follow through the wet. 
’Tis not here—still yonder, yonder; 
Never urchin found it vet. 


What is life? . A thawing iceboard 
On a sea with sunny shore, 

Gay we sail; it melts beneath us; 
We are sunk, and seen no more. 


What is man? A foolish baby; 
Vainly strives, and fights, and frets; 
Demanding all, deserving nothing, 
One small grave is what he gets! 
—Thomas Carlyle. 


Polemical attacks in verse on church and 
clergy have for the most part gone out of 
fashion. Chaucer’s searching, though 
kindly ridicule of churchmen still furnishes 
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rare fun. This passage from Samuel But- 
ler’s Hudibras is a bitter and clever diatribe 
against the warring churchmen of his day. 


THE RELIGION OF HUDIBRAS. 


For he was of that stubborn crew 

Of errant saints, whom all men grant 
To be the true Church militant; 

Such as do build their faith upon 

The holy text of pike and gun; 

Decide all controversies by 

Infallible artillery, 

And prove their doctrine orthodox, 

By apostolic blows and knocks; 

Call fire, and sword, and desolation, 

A godly, thorough reformation. 

Which always must be carried on, 

And still be doing, never done; 

As if religion were intended 

For nothing else but to be mended; 

A sect whose chief devotion lies 

In odd perverse antipathies ; 

In falling out with that or this, 

And finding somewhat still amiss; 

More peevish, cross, and splenetic, 
Than dog distract or monkey sick; 

That with more care keep holy-day 

The wrong, than others the right way; 
Compound for sins they are inclin’d to, 
By damning those they have no mind to; 
Still so perverse and opposite, 

As if they worshipped God for spite; 
The self-same thing they will abhor 

One way, and long another for; 
Free-will they one way disavow, 
Another, nothing else allow; 
All piety consists therein 

In them, in other men all sin; 

Rather than fail, they will defy 
That which they love most tenderly; 
Quarrel with minc’d pies, and disparage 
Their best and dearest friend, plum porridge; 
Fat pig and goose itself oppose, 
And blaspheme custard through the nose. 

—Samuel Butler. 


The true poet is seer enough to dis- 
tinguish betwen followers of creed and 
followers of faith, and to concern himself 
chiefly with the latter. The poem follow- 
ing presents beneath its seeming lightness 
a serious and important truth. 


THERE IS NO GOD. 


“There is no God,” the wicked saith, 
“And truly it’s a blessing, 

For what he might have done with us 
It’s better only guessing.” 


“There is no God,” a youngster thinks, 
“Or really, if there may be, 

He surely didn’t mean a man 
Always to be a baby.” 


“There is no God, or if there is,” 

The tradesman thinks, “’twere funny 
If he should take it ill in me 

To make a little money.” 


“Whether there be,” the rich man says, 
“It matters very little, 
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For I and mine, thank somebody, 
Are not in want of victual.” 


Some others, also, to themselves, 
Who scarce so much as doubt it, 
Think there is none when they are well, 
And do not think about it. 


But country folks, who live beneath 
The shadow of the steeple; 

The parson and the parson’s wife, 
And mostly married people; 


Youth’s green and happy in first love, 
So thankful for illusion, 

And men caught out in what the world 
Calls guilt, in first confusion; 


And almost every one when age, 
Disease, or sorrows strike him, 

Inclines to think there is a God, 
Or something very like him. 


—Arthur Hugh Clough 


Public opinion is often notoriously unfair 
to the poet, and it is not to be wondered at 
that he lashes the public in return: 


CYNICAL ODE TO AN ULTRA-CYNICAL 
PUBLIC. 


You prefer a buffoon to a scholar, 

A harlequin to a teacher, 

A jester to a statesman, 

Ar anonyma flaring on horseback 

To a modest and spotless woman— 
Brute of a public! 


You think that to sneer shows wisdom; 

That a gibe outvalues a reason; 

Tuat slang, such as thieves delight in, 

Is fit for the lips of the gentle, 

And rather a grace than a blemish— 
Thick-headed public! 


You think that if merit’s exalted, 

‘Tis excellent sport to decry it, 

And trail its good name in the gutter; 

And that cynics, white-gloved and cravatted, 

Ape the cream and quintessence of all things— 
Ass of a public! 


You think that success must be merit; 
That honour and virtue and courage 
Are all very w ell in their places, 
But that money’s a thousand times better— 
Detestable, stupid, degraded 
Pig of a public! 
| —Charles Mackay. 
Part of that public is the critic, maker 
ind breaker of reputations. It is an age- 


ld} quarrel—that of poet and critic. Here 


s an accusation with more than a grain of 
truth : 


THE GREAT CRITICS. 
Whom shall we praise? 
Let’s praise the dead! 
In no men’s ways 
Their heads they raise, 
Nor strive for bread 
With you or me, 


James, Jr., Henry 


13 


So, do you see, 
We'll praise the dead! 


Let living men 

Dare but to claim 
From tongue or pen 

Their meed of fame, 
We'll cry them down, 
Spoil their renown, 
Deny their sense, 
Wit, eloquence, 

Poetic fire 

All they desire, 

Our say is said, 

Long live the dead! 


—Charles Mackay. 


All professions eventually come in for a 
drubbing at the hands of the satirist: 


THE REMEDY WORSE THAN THE 
DISEASE. 
I sent for Ratcliffe; was so ill, 
That other doctors gave me over; 
He felt my pulse, prescribed his pill, 
And I was likely to recover. 


But when the wit began to wheeze, 
And wine had warm’d the politician, 
Cured yesterday of my disease, 
I died last night of my physician. 


—Matthew Prior. 


Perhaps weary, perhaps discouraged, the 
poet ridicules even his fellows: 
CACOETHES SCRIBENDI. 


If all the trees in all the woods were men, 

And each and every blade of grass a pen; 

If every leaf on every shrub and tree 

Turned to a sheet of foolscap; every sea 

Were changed to ink, and all earth’s living tribes 
Had nothing else to do but act as scribes, 

And for ten thousand ages, day and night, 

The human race should write, and write, and write, 
Till all the pens and paper were used up, 

And the huge inkstand was an empty cup, 

Still would the scribblers clustered round.its brink 
Call for more pens, more paper, and more ink. 


—Oliver IV’endell Holmes. 


GIVE ME A THEME. 
“Give me a theme,” the little poet cried, 
“And I will do my part.” 
“*Tis not a theme you need,” the world replied ; 
“You need a heart.” 
—Richard Watson Gilder. 
(To be continued.) 





Tue “Letters of James Gibbons Hune- 
ker,” to be published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons in the fall, will contain letters written 
to Royal Cortissoz, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Richard Aldrich, H. E. Krehbiel, Benjamin 
de Casseres, W. C. Brownell, Walter 
Pritchard Eaton, William Marion Reedy, 
Elizabeth Jordan, Frida Ashforth, Emma 
Eames, the Marquise de Lanza, Henry 
L. Mencken, and others. 
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HERE are certain principles underly- 

ing the construction of a sentence and 
paragraph just as there are underlying 
e construction of a story or article or 
bem, a subway or a sky-scraper. Again, 
uu must either consciously or uncon- 
iously respect the underlying principles if 
bur sentence or paragraph is to accom- 
ish its purpose. 
If your meaning is always understood, 
| you find that you always lay the emphasis 
here it belongs, if your writing is pleas- 
ig, incisive or forceful just as you wish 
it to be, then you need not worry about 
the principles of style, even if you do not 
understand them. If you are obscure when 
vou had hoped to enlighten, ineffective 
when you had sought to impress what 
seemed to you some valuable truth, tire- 
some when you had intended to be interest- 
ing, look up the principles of style and 
study them until you have a_ working 
<nowledge of them. There are a number 
of good essays, exp!aining these principles, 
bit none, I think, more easy to follow, 
nlore usable than Spencer’s Essay on Style. 
i|We must be understood; we must not 
oyer-tax our reader’s mind or his patience ; 
we must not seem to suggest that which 
aside from or inimical to our purpose or 
t emphasize that which is unimportant or 
fail to bring into prominence that with 
hich we wish to impress our reader: If 
we study the princip'es of style we shall 
find that they are laid down to help us 
.shieve what our good common sense tells 
is we must achieve or fail in our larger 
irposes. Only by respecting the princi- 
les of style can we hope to produce a good 
“psult, sentences, and paragraphs that blend 
bgether into a clear and beautiful piece of 
‘riting, able to accomplish the very end 
or which it was created. 

Our knowledge of the principles of style 
s to aid and not to handicap us in our 
truggle for success. And right here the 
onscientious young writer avoids one error 
mly to fall into another. He is so anxious 
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to be correct, elegant, impressive that his 
style is correct, elegant, impressive and 
his story produces no effect whatever. His 
style as style is above reproach but his 
story is a failure. “But let not this dis- 
courage the conscientious writer. The 
dress-maker must first learn to turn out 
gowns that are absolutely according to her 
patterns before she can produce those that 
have a grace and charm all their own and 
that adapt themselves perfectly to the fig- 
ures that wear them. Paderewski doubtless 
learned to play perfectly even scales before 
he discovered how to produce runs which 
seem like a tiny breeze that quickens and 
deepens into a rushing wind. We shall 
hardly acquire a perfectly satisfactory style 
for story-writing without some practice and 
a few mistakes. 

What is perfection of style in story-writ- 
ing? I think I may confidently reply: Style 
which is so perfectly adapted to the sub- 
ject matter—whether conversation, action, 
description or what not—that the reader 
is absolutely unconscious of it. 

If you are looking through a window at 
an interesting scene all that you ask of the 
glass is that it be invisible, that it does not 
intrude itself upon your eyes or your 
thoughts in any way. If you have a seat 
at the theatre you are not concerned that 
the woman in front of you has beautiful 
hair or a majestic figure or an attractive 
hat. All you ask of her is that she elim- 
inate herself and her head-gear so that she 
will not come between you and the stage. 
If you have climbed a hill to see a much- 
praised view all you ask of the air is 
that it be invisible so that you may enjoy 
to the full that which you have come to 
see. So the perfect story style is that which 
is perfectly transparent, which allows the 
action, the conversation, whatever makes 
up the story, to stand out, clear and distinct. 
The perfect story style, in other words, 
effaces itself that the story may never for 
an instant be over-shadowed or obscured. 

300ker Washington’s “Up from Slavery” 
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is an excellent example of the truth I have 
just been inculcating. Those who know the 
colored race know that the colored man de- 
lights in long words, rolling syllables, high- 
sounding sentences. Just as his forbears 
would don any ornament given them and 
wear it proudly, no matter what the occa- 
sion, so the average colored man seizes upon 
a word that catches his attention and uses 
it, no matter how. To me there is there- 
fore something very touching as well as 
worthy of admiration in Booker Washing- 
ton’s clear and simple style. He had a 
story to tell, and no desire to shine before 
his ignorant brethren or to prove to the 
world how well educated he was could 
tempt him to confuse or overshadow his 
message. I Venture to say that the learned 
professor of any subject would not find 
“Up from Slavery” puerile, and yet any 
intelligent boy or girl of ten could read 
it with ease and pteasure. The style is 
transparent, allowing the reader to see all 
that the author wished him to see. 

If you have a pathetic story to tell, tell 
it. Don’t try to be pathetic. The story 
will make its own appeal if you will only 
let it. If you are watching a grey-haired 
mother bid farewell to her immigrant son 
as he boards the ship which is to carry 
him away from her, perhaps forever, you 
don’t need anyone to explain to you how 
sad such partings are. The mother’s bowed 
grey head, her tears, her inarticulate mur- 
murings of grief and love will move you 
far more than all the eloquent reflections 
a by-stander could possibly make. 

If you have a humorous story to tell, 
tell it. Don’t annoy the reader by pointing 
out how funny it is or by trying to be 
humorous yourself. If the story is amus- 
ing he’ll see that it is without your help. 
Let him enjoy the fun in peace. 

If you have a story of sentiment, adven- 
ture, business, whatever you have, tell. it. 
Don’t talk about your material or your 
characters. Bear in mind that the perfect 
style is that which perfectly reveals the 
story it tells. The minute your style gets 
in your story’s way it is not good style. 
no matter how correct it may be. 

“He that loseth his life shall find it,” 
said Christ to the Jews who were piously 
expecting an opportunity to aggrandize 
themselves. In the literary world as well 
as in the spiritual it is true that the man 
who is willing to lose his life finds it. When 


Lincoln gave himself for an alien race he 
was not expecting to become his nation’s 
most revered hero: And when he wrote 
a letter to the mother who had lost three 
sons in her country’s service the last thought 
in his mind, I am sure, was that this letter 
would ever be quoted as an example of 
perfect style. 

In Barrie’s “Sentimental Tommy” you 
may recall the old woman who each year 
hired the dominie to write her a letter to 
her daughter in Ireland. Each year the 
message she gave the dominie to expand 
into a letter for her was the same: “Dear 
Kaytherine, if you dinna send ten shillings 
immediately, your puir auld mother will 
have neither house nor hame. I’m crying 
to you for’t, Kaytherine ; hearken and you'll 
hear my cry across the cauldriff sea.” 

The school-master employed all his skill 
to play upon the girl’s sympathy and affec- 
tion and each year his letter elicited a pres- 
ent of five shillings. But when, one year, 
Tommy was asked to write the letter, be- 
hold the girl sent the whole ten shillings! 
Why? Because Tommy, instead of trying 
to be more eloquent than the dominie, had 
used nothing but the mother’s own words: 

“Dear Kaytherine, if you dinna_ send me 
ten shillings immediately, your puir auld 
mother will have neither house nor hame. 
I’m crying to you for’t, Kaytherine; 
hearken and you'll hear my cry across the 
cauldriff sea.” 

Tommy loved to write. To draw upon 
his imagination and his vocabulary was the 
breath of life to him, but he was too good 
an artist to stand in his own light. 

Ah, how many a good story is spoiled in 
the telling, either because the writer is too 
ignorant or too careless to follow the simple 
rules of style or because he cannot resist 
the temptation to show how well he can 


write! 
Adaptation of Style to Material 


Just a few years ago I read a serial for 
a minister who wanted to enter the pro- 
fession of authorship. He thought he had 
written a story, but his action was frankly 
borrowed from the Bible, his characters 
were mere mouth-pieces for the expression 
of religious truths, and he had made no at- 
tempt to disguise the fact that his object 
was the spiritual uplift of his readers. He 
had failed to respect the rule that a story’s 
office is to interest, and his story, though 
carefully written and showing that the au- 
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| thor was to be trusted as a religious guide, 
| was a failure. : 

' I wrote the minister that he must not try 
| to write a story and at the same time preach 
a sermon, untess the action of the story 
could preach the sermon without his help. 
I think I pointed out to him as I have to 
other new writers the wonderful power in 
St. Paul’s, “This one thing I do.” 

The minister replied that he had written 

| his serial for a succession of Sunday night 
services and had then conceived the idea 
of selling it as a story. He said he realized 
the force of my arguments and he would 
hereafter not attempt to turn a sermon into 
a story. Today this man is selling to the 
“big” magazines. He writes stories and he 
writes articles and he sells both. If he 
writes a story his sty!e is the story writer’s 
style, swift, vivid, direct. If he writes an 
article he is concerned with the truths he 
wishes to enforce: he is persuasive, earnest, 
sometimes compelling and always convinc- 
ing. I’ve never heard him preach a sermon 
but I’d like to. I understand that he holds 
a high p!ace in his denomination. Respect- 
ing the truth that a story’s office is to in- 
terest and the rule that the author’s style 
must always adapt itself to his subject mat- 
ter has not made him fail as a clergyman 
and a reformer. 

Another clergyman, who is very much in 
earnest and who would giadly work hours 
on an address if by so doing he could help 
any member of his flock or any depart- 
ment of his church, once addressed his 
Sunday School in my hearing. The lesson 
was about St. John and alluded to the 
Island of Patmos. The pastor began his 
ta'k by remarking that Patmos was “one 
of the ethnological is!ands in the Aegean 
Sea.” Well, I’d been brought up on the 
Bible and I’d heard innumerable sermons 
and I’d been to college, and I’ll confess 
| didn’t know what the minister was trying 
to tell us. I think I’m pretty safe in assert- 
ing that the bright boys of sixteen or seven- 
teen whom he was so desirous of uplifting 
didn’t. If you are writing for children use 
words a child can understand. You can’t 
hold any reader if he doesn’t understand 
you. Adapt your material to your audience 
and your sty‘e to your material. 

[ had the honor of having Tahan (as a 
white man, Joseph K. Griffis), the Indian 
lecturer and writer, ask me to give him 
an opinion on his first printed story. It 
began: 


“The trees had leafed sixteen times since Tsilta 
first opened her eyes in her father’s tepee. Her 
full rounded form was that of a young antelope 
that dances in the sunshine when the grass is 
green and tender . Red Scar was gaunt, 
wrinkled and ugly and had two wives.” 


You will not wonder that after pointing 
out a few minor irregularities I added: “But 
only a person who was looking for flaws 
could find any fault with your style. It 
is well adapted—perhaps I might better say, 
perfect!y adapted—to the the subject mat- 
ter. Your figures are well chosen and in 
every case appealing.” 

Tahan replied that I was not severe 
enough and ended his letter, “With good 
heart-thoughts, Chief Tahan.” 

Before my criticism of the short story 
had caught up with him as he moved from 
pace to place on his lecture circuit Tahan 
had sold his first book. He has unusual 
material, it is true, but I fancy that the 
charm of his Indian imagery, so perfectly 
adapted to this material, has a very great 
deal to do with his immediate success in the 
profession of authorship. Suppose he’d be- 
gun his story, 

“Tsilta was sixteen years of age.” 
And what if he’d signed his letter, “Yours 
sincere'y, Joseph K. Griffis!” 

My style in my story, then, must be 
adapted (1) to story writing, (2) to the 
reader’s tastes and intelligence, (3) to my 
story material. 

Some years ago I ran across a young 
girl whose companionship was eagerly 
sought, no matter in what environment she 
happened to be. A little later I spent a 
summer traveling about with her and then 
I discovered her secret. We stayed at a 
farm-house, and she helped the farmer’s 
wife sort peaches, ta'ked fertilizers with 
the farmer and eagerly discussed agricul- 
tural schoo's with the farmer’s son. Then 
we went to a hotel, where among other 
guests were a college athlete, an Episco- 
palian clergyman and his wife, a litt'e girl 
of ten and an old lady who was rarely ab‘e 
to go out. In the same day my companion 
played “jacks” with the little girl, went 
swimming with the student, discussed the- 
ology and how to interest young boys in 
church work with the minister, took a hand 
at whist to he!p the minister’s wife make 
up a game and held worsted for the old 
lady. And each one of the five found her 
delightful. Now if my girl had expected 
the big student to play “jacks,” or had 

(Continued on page 36) 
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offers unlimited opportunity. 





SECURING AND PREPARING THE ILLUSTRATION 


LL necessary equipment for high-c'ass 

picture-taking at hand, just WHAT 
sha'l the syndicate-writer take by way of 
photographs to illustrate the writing to 
follow? 

The answer is simple, and yet, when one 
recalls how feature articles are being 
bought and sold a'most wholly on the 
strength, the attractiveness, the “alluring- 
ness,” one is tempted to say, of their pic- 
tures, it warrants the most extended expo- 
sition which space will allow. 

Briefly put, you, who would illustrate 
your article, should present the reader of 
the script, of the eventual printed page with 
five or six pictures showing the most in- 
teresting, novel, unusual sides of the story 
you are telling about in the columns, and 
this in most compelling ways. 

The words “human interest” have become 
a'most a byword in the modern newspaper 
office. 

Where remote'y possib‘e, every picture 
taken should contain human interest — it 
shou'd not be a cold, stereotyped photo- 
graph of THE SOMETHING being told 
about; it should show that something act- 
ing, performing, doing something which 
would make it interesting to people chanc- 
ing by. 

Illustrations of this present themselves 
fast and furiously. 

We are writing an article for autumn 
wedding-time, to be exact, we are describ- 
ing the large scale manufacture of p!ain 
goid wedding rings. 

Conc!uding the story, we mention sizes 
through which such rings vary; the largest 
has such and such a diameter; the smallest 
is of such and such size. 

To illustrate the point made, we could 
p'ace one of the largest rings and one of 
the smallest rings on a strip of dark velvet, 
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and photograph the pair; Adding a rule, 
in such a way that the space each ring occu- 
pied above this wou!d be accentuated, would 
help the picture. In preparing an artic!e 
for some scientific pub‘ication on the last 
word in making wedding rings, a picture 
of this sort wou'd be most advisable. 

For the popular audience of the news- 
paper, on the other hand, human interest 
should enter in. 

Out at the county fair, just now, a pair 
of dwarfs are attracting goodly audiences. 
These dwarfs are not at all adverse to ad- 
vertisement the country over; it will he!p 
draw audiences when they reach the respec- 
tive towns. A short ride in the street-car 
to the Fair; a few words of exp!anation; 
and Mr. and Mrs. Midget g'adiy pose a 
picture of him presenting her with the wee- 
size ring—one borrowed by you from the 
jewe‘er for the purpose. 

Keep your eye out, at the Fair, or else- 
where about town; by and by you'll find 
some heavy-weight suiting your purpose. 
Many men still wear wedding-rings, though 
fashion decrees these to milady on'y; slip 
a'ong with such a man; tell him what 
you’ve in mind—a picture of him—presum- 
ably newly-wed—admiring the big ring on 
his finger, slipped there just long enough 
to take the photograph. 

Human interest should permeate ever) 
p:cture. 

Where it cannot, with rarest exceptions, 
such as come to ail ru‘es of course, the 
picture might as well not be taken. 

“Novel Christenings Pastors Have 
Known,” for an Easter issue; “Curious 
Tributes to the Dead,” for the Sunday be- 
fore Decoration Day, or Memorial Day, as 
it’s called in certain places; every other 
feature dealing with any subject within the 
gamut of human activity can be given this 
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lusive and yet usually self-evident touch 
if “human interest,” if one only tried. 

3eing so very. self-evident, there is very 
itt!e to be taught about it. 

Keep your eyes a!ert for pictures, as you 
vather your notes and make your investi- 
vations for the artictes to be written. Take 
pictures of whatever may be interesting on 
the way. Take pictures of this subject- 
matter, call it, in action, the machine run- 
ning, the peop'e actually at their labors, 
ihe animals about their several chores. 
lake things as they would be were there 
not a camera in a thousand miles. 

Then select the six or eight best pictures, 
for submitting to your client. 

The editor can omit what he wishes from 
unong these. 

Possib‘y the very best final word on the 
selection, or posing, of these pictures that 
can be given, is in the form of examples, 
chosen at random, from the possibilities 
for features in the papers of the day we 
write this page. 

There has been a gigantic seizure of ex- 
plosives—dynamite in particular—in Chi- 
cago. Dynamite, T. N. T. and similar ma- 
terials, are interest'ng the public. Persons 
having to do with them at all are very 
familiar with them, of course; but the per- 
centage of persons who have ever held a 
stick of dynamite in their hand is less than 
a tenth of a thousand, taking peop‘e as they 
‘ome down the city street. 

\Vnat Do You Know Asout DyNaAmITE? 
becomes a timely and interesting subject 
ust now. 

Just the picture of a stick of the expto- 
ive in the hands of an innocent youngster, 
so harm'ess it is, until set off as it should, 

should not be, makes one interesting 

illustration. Then a large size dynamite 
mill with the employees wearing gar- 
1ents from which all buttons are removed, 
gainst a chance of friction, gives a sp‘en- 
id idea of the magnitude of the industry. 
‘aking a samp‘e of the latest product of 
he mi!l—your camera set at an appropriate 
istance from yourself, and the button 
perated by a string pulled from this dis- 
ince — will grip the most jaded reader. 
‘till again, packing dynamite for shipment ; 
acing it on railway cars for transporting 
ther and thither, with the caption to the 
cture telling how high that car of dyna- 
ite could send that train, should “some- 
hing happen,” he!p illustrate such a story 
plendidly here. 


The bodies of American airmen, killed 
in England, are being brought to this 
country by British ships. 


BRINGING Honorep DEAD OVERSEAS By 
BATTLESHIP 


is a subject comparatively few of us know 
much about. The Navy Department will 
supply a copy of the regulations governing 
the procedure. 

Pictures? Naturally, you should be at 
the pier when the landing takes p'ace ; then, 
first of a!l, you want a picture of the cas- 
kets in their place of honor. You want a 
picture of the men keeping vigil while the 
rest of the ship slept, through the nights at 
sea. You want pictures showing arrange- 
ments for landing the coffins with proper 
respect and honor. You want to show 
what arrangements exist for kin to greet 
the rema’ns in privacy and such comfort 
for the mourning as the big piers offer. 
You want to show just how the caskets are 
p'aced aboard the train for sending away! 

Racing bal!oons out of Brussels made a 
landing in Wa'es. Now that the aerop‘ane 
has grown ubiquitous, we are prone to 
over‘ook the ba!loon. Time was when it, 
a’one, dared sail the skies with men aboard 
it. Now and then men still go up in bal- 
loons to race, or leap to earth from the 
remotest sky. 

How do they guide themselves? How 
can they bring the ba'loon to rise or fall? 
In short, what’s there to know of: 


THE ROMANCE AND PERIL OF BALLOONING? 


To illustrate the story, one must get in 
touch with the management of a summer 
park, or county fair, where balloons are to 
be sent to the skies. Then, pictures of the 
balloon, as it comes from the rai!way-car 
or other vehicle transporting it to the site 
of the ascension; pictures of the process of 
inflating a balloon of this size; pictures of 
the aeronaut adjusting straps and cut-outs, 
and other devices for the plunge, before 


-ascending ; finally, the balloon rising and a 


view squarely up at it from below, are de- 
sired. 

Over in Norway, a great new railway 
has just been opened. The King and the 
Crown Prince of the country have narrowly 
escaped death in a wreck incidental to the 
dedication. 

A new rai!way in Norway means so much 
more of the picturesque land of the Mid- 
Night Sun opened to the traveler. 
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There have been many Americans tour- 
ing Norway of late years. They will giadly 
tell of strange things and curios they have 
met there, for an article on the subject, if 
you’ve not “done” the country yourself. 
They will throw open their a'bums of snap- 
shots to you, for selecting pictures of which 
you’d like to borrow films, to illustrate 
your reading matter. Don’t select scenery, 
landscapes, seascapes, or even mid-night 
suns. The readers of newspapers have had 
a surfeit of these. Instead, borrow pictures 
of the peasants at work in the field, of the 
fisher-fo'k setting sail on the Fjords, of the 
curing-stages beside the sea. A good-sized 
group of these human interest pictures and: 
New Routes to Darkest, Most Picturesque 
Norway, should market rapidly and weil! 

All that can be repeated, then, in final 
summary of this most essential subject of 
pictures, is that the more “catchy,” interest- 
ing, attention-compelling pictures, up to six, 
seven, or at the most eight, one may place 
with his manuscript, the greater the chance 
of sate. 

Where at all possib!e, an author should 
take his own pictures. 

Doing so, he is taking pictures of those 
phases of the subject which interest and 
appeal to him most. 

Naturally, these are the phases of the 
subject he will dwell most on in the article 
he is to write on the subject. 

As a resu!t, pictures and script will bal- 
ance, be in harmony; he will have pictures 
of things stressed in the MSS; there will 
be no pictures whose real meaning is left 
unexp‘ained. 

The pictures taken, the junket over, the 
film or plates must be developed, and the 
required prints made from them. 

Very few of us can be experts in more 
than one line. The man with sufficient ar- 
tistry in his make-up to be a clever writer,— 
to have the nose for news developed to the 
point where he sees stories everywhere,— 
who has the sense of taking newsy, interest- 
catching pictures developed equally well,— 
is rare'y enough of the plodder to make a 
good developer and then printer of photo- 
graphs. 

What is more, the time he takes to de- 
velop and print he could give, at much 
gredter advantage, to gathering more ma- 
terial or writing more scripts, making more 
matter salable and ship-shape. 

There is, of course, no harm at all in 
erecting a little dark-roaom in the cellar or 


the attic ; arranging for running water ; put- 
ting in trays and drying reels; providing 
artificial light for gloomy days and print- 
ing frames, and doing the work of develop- 
ing and printing oneself. 

But, remember, you are to be a profes- 
sional feature-writer. Your work must 
bear, throughout, the professional touch. 

Your prints are to make the decisive 
“first impression” with your client. By 
your prints he will judge you! Good prints 
can he'p, poor prints will ruin the most 
fascinating and worthwhile of photographs. 

Thanks to these things, we believe that 
the cobbler should stick to his last, and 
the feature writer go no farther a'ong the 
illustration line than taking the pictures; 
sending plates or films to the photographer ; 
labelling the finished prints on ther return. 

There should be a definite contract with 
some one man, based on a minimum num- 
ber of prints weekly. He must) be made 
to guarantee first-class developing-work, as 
a resu't of which the fi'ms will remain good 
as new and fit for use through the years. 


oe dt 


He should be instructed to make “glossy” 
prints only ; somehow these provide for bet- 
ter cuts, in the end, than pictures on a 
“dull finish” paper. 

The prints shou'd have their blacks as 
black and their whites as white—where on 
a black-and-white paper; or their browns 
as near choco!ate, and their whites as near 
milk co!or, where of a solio—as possible, 
consistent with bringing out every detail 
on the p!ate, or fitm. 

Personally, we prefer the black and 
white, glossy paper. It seems much richer 
and finer than the common “red” solio; it 
pleases the eye of the editor—the man we 
would sell! 

Almost the smallest country ‘village on 
the map of any Anglo-Saxon country has 
a photograph studio, in these days. The 
author of syndicate material can make his 
arrangement with the nearest neighbor of 
the sort for some improvisation’ on such a 
schedule as this: | 

As we finish a spool of film in our 
camera we mail it, or sometimes bring it, to 
the photographer. He develops is with his 
next lot of developing work; then sends 
us the films, that we may choose those 
we may desire now, or a little later, for 
prints. Some of the negatives on the spool 
are of things worth the taking, but may 
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not be used—be printed from, therefore— 
in years. 

The developed films reach us, are marked 
with the ptace of taking, date of taking, 
ind serial number in the packet of films 
given over to that especial p'ace, at once. 
Then they are recorded on the linen en- 
velopes of that packet correspondingly. 

After that, it becomes impossible not to 
know where a stated film was taken, when, 
and exact'y what it is that the picture is 
meant to show. 

Some of the new negatives we may need 
at once. We may supp'ement them, in any 
one artic'e, with negatives taken years be- 
fore. Any negative may be called into use 
any day. 

In the mornffig—brain good and fresh— 
we write our feature “story.” As we write 
it, the pictures to be used with it naturally 
suggest themse'ves to mind—they seem to 
rise out of the typewriter and stand forth 
as on some screen meant for the mental eye. 

All that morning long, except when we 
stop to g'ance through the postman’s bud- 
get. we compose.—an1 nothing more! 

Ry and by it’s lunch time. 

Noonine over, we sort out the fi'ms to 
be used with the articles written. We p'ace 
those for each article in a cheap yellow 
enve'ope to itself. That evening we put that 
enve'ope in the mail, addressed to the photo 
studio. That evening we drop our day’s 
sheaf of manuscripts in the mail addressed 
to whomsoever is to revise it. 

Next morn‘ng the protographer receives 
our films. That morning he makes the 
prints off these—makes our pictures. That 
afternoon they dry, are trimmed, smoothed 
out; prepared otherwise for our using. 
Then, that evening they are dropped into 
the mail, to be delivered to us first post 
next day. 

While the pictures are being printed, the 
manuscript they should illustrate is being 
overhauled, made shipshape as we and ours 
can make it. It, in its turn, is dropped 
in the post that night; it reaches us, in the 
same post with the photographs, next 
morning, 

\Ve believe this comes pretty near to the 
last word in quick production of as near 
perfect features as we know how to pro- 
( It is as rapid a system of pro- 


luce them. 
cuction, for large-scale work as twenty-one 
years in the “feature-writing game” has 


siown to be practicable. 


Naturally, not all pictures used are of 
an author’s taking. 

Sometimes, as in the case of the story 
on Norwegian travels, one can borrow fi!ms, 
and post these to the photographer, to be 
printed off as though they were one’s own. 
Credit should then be given the owner: 


PHOTOS BY HOWARD FABING, 


otherwise the insinuation lies that the au- 
thor took the pictures himself. 

Sometimes those giving one the data tor 
the story have no longer the film, nor plate, 
but just one picture of the certain some- 
thing one does want a copy of to illustrate 
his “story.” 

When King Peter of Serbia, pathetic 
foot-ball of Fate, died, on the Continent, 
not long since, the simp'e Serb who had 
worked in the Royal Palace at Belgrade, 
and who gave most interesting details of 
the Macbethan tragedy seating Peter on the 
throne, might have just one picture of the 
monarch, and with this he would not part 
at any price. 

One did want to reproduce that picture, 
an1 so resorted—if he knew the way—to 
simple methods: 

The enterprising correspondent would 
leave with his informant a check for many 
times the va'ue of the picture, to satisfy 
this man that it would not come to any 
harm while in his hands. If it should, that 
instant the wholly disproportionate check 
could be cashed. 

The check left with the picture-owner, 
one took the photograph to any studio able 
to do “copying,” or “recopying,” it is often 
called. There that photo of the King was 
photographed, very much as the King had 
been photographed at the start. A negative 
resulted, and from that negative, a million 
prints and more could be made, as desired. 

The original photo was then returned to 
its owner; the check, left as security with 
him, was destroyed. 

Under such an arrangement one can usu- 
ally secure the loan of a'most anything of 
which one wishes a picture, and which 
one’s Own camera-equipment is unable to 
take. 

Some men illustrate their work with 
sketches of one sort or another,—actual 
sketches, or grotesques. 

In syndicate work, this is a tedious task, 
and hardly to be advised any except those 
who know absolutely that their sketches will 
command a fancy price. 
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After the initial set of sketches has been 
made, there must be a duplicate set . for 
each article to be issued. Another duplicate 
must be prepared whenever, with a returned 
MSS., a picture in the series is marred, 
soiled, lost, or otherwise kept from imme- 
diate use. 

Editors pay no more for articles illus- 
trated with the sketches than they do for 
those employing photos. Many of them 
actually refuse sketch material by way of 
illustration. 

For anyone but the arrived writer, or 
the acknowledged genius at selling his 
sketches, to employ drawings with his syn- 
dicated material would appear to some of 
us decidedly ill-advised. 

Prints, received from the photographer, 
are sorted, that there may be one of each, 
of a given set, for each client. The most 
interesting picture of a set is placed on 
the top. Other pictures are placed below, 
with subjects varying as far as possible, 
to sustain the interest. 

As concerns the pictures, then, there re- 
mains little else to say. 

Manuscript, photographs, leaving the 
hands of the actual author—the author- 
photographer, where possibly may be—for 
such personal editor as that author may 
employ to give final touches to the budget— 
there remain but the matters of finding new 
markets, aside from existing orders, and 
keeping books on one’s MSS. until they 
have been paid for and the printed copy has 
been put away in the bu'ky scrap-books 
which all writers come to keep as perma- 
nent files of their work. 


TRAMP, PUGILIST, NOVELIST 
(Continued from page 8) 
until it approaches the degree of perfection 
he desires to achieve. And after that he 
takes it to some critic for brutally frank 
criticism. Inevitably he profits thereby. 

“A man is a fool not to consider the opin- 
ions of others with respect to his writing,” 
he says. 

Tully believes that a man can create any- 
where, regardless of his surroundings. Men 
who can write only in a certain environ- 
ment and under certain conditions almost 
disgust him. “If there is a sincere desire 
to create; if there is anything to create; it 
can be accomplished anywhere, at any 
time,” he asserts. 

To-day Jim Tully is a widely read man. 
His search after knowledge. has carried 








him into the realms of philosophy and 
metaphysics, but he has been singularly un- 
affected by the trips. “I refuse! to clutter 
up my brain anymore with such rot,” he 
deciares. “If there is anything to be 
learned along those lines I want to get first- 
hand knowledge.” Spencer’s “First Prin- 
cip'es” is one of his favorites, however. 

Maxim Gorky and Jack London, he says, 
have had the greatest influence on him. He 
prefers Gorky somewhat more than he does 
London. “I want some day,” he observed 
recently, “to write a tramp story that will 
make Maxim Gorky lose s!eep.”; And what 
Jim Tully wants hé generally gets. Con- 
sequently, Mr. Gorky seems destined to lose 
a little sleep. 

Tully’s advice to writers can be expressed 
in few words. “If you want to write, write, 
but write on'y about the things you know. 
Keep at it. There is nothing that cannot 
be accomplished by perseverance.” 

Characteristic Tully philosophy 
did the work for him. | 

Tu'ly declares that he has no sermon to 
preach; that he writes because he feels 
that he must express himself. He believes 
that were it not for the intellectual women, 
all literature in America would be dammed. 
He feels that to become an artist with 
words is the highest ca!ling known to man- 
kind. He knows that many a I¢sson in life 
can be learned in the prize ring or any- 
where else. | 

But there is one bit of Tul'y| philosophy 
which is forever in his mind.| It is the 
result of years of battling against terrific 
odds. Here it is: 

“Anything worth having is worth eating 
your heart out for.” 

And nothing better exemplifies this ob- 


servation than Tully himself. 
ca * * * * 





and it 


Romancers might assume that Tully 
should have married the beautiful library 
girl. That would have happened had Jim 
Tully been a character in fiction. But Jim 
Tully is rea!—as real as the terrible fate 
which overcame the beautiful library girl. 

She was killed in France, while serving 
as a Red Cross nurse—aiding the wounded 
as she aided Jim Tully over the rocky 
road that leads to O!ympian heights of 
Literature. | 
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“A Few Secrets for the Syndicate 
Writer.” An interview with 
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THE VALUE OF PRACTICE 


Or as June Mathis says to Embryo Scenarists: 
“Don't Be Half-Baked.” 


PTO 


“TF you would write—don’t be half- 
baked.” That’s June Mathis’ advice 
to young and ambitious scenario writers. 

“Be sufficiently prepared so that you 
understand story logic,” explained Miss 
Mathis. “Many amateurs get very clever 
single ideas, but they are unable to fabri- 
cate other incidents to back them up. <A 
plot is a mosaic of many things. A clever 
original idea may be the central point that 
sells a plot—but unless the plot as a whole 
is fundamentally correct from a dramatic 
standpoint it will not sell.” 

When June Mathis urges preparation she 
knows what she’s talking about. She pre- 
pared for two years before she tried to sell 
a story. She 
was a girl who 
had a reputa- 
tion as an ac- 
tress. She had 
played  inge- 
nues and leads 
with such stage 
successes as 
‘The Vinegar 
suver” with 

ra Kendall, 

“Brewster’s 
Millions,” and 
with Julian El- 

nge in “The 

l'ascinating 
\\idow.” Then 

decided to 
rite and now 
is one of 

e best-paid 

{ most suc- 

sful scen- 

r10 writers. 

but June 
Mathis has 

er written 


vastly different from that of the average 
person who gets a story idea, spends half 
an hour writing it—ships it off to a motion 
picture company—and in two weeks re- 
ceives the story back plus a nicely-worded 
rejection slip. 

Stories thus written—and they make up 
99 out of every one hundred received at the 
average studio, are truly “half-baked,” be- 
cause the writer is not trained in dramatic 
essentials ; he knows nothing of motion pic- 
ture procedure, he is not even familiar with 
the great literary classics which form the 
background for all truly successful writ- 
ings. In many cases your “half-baked” 
scenario writer is not a sufficiently thorough 

student of pic- 
tures as they 
are shown in 
the theatres to 
be aware of 
the changing 
fashions of 
cinema. 

As an actress 
June Mathis 
was once asked 
to write an 
article for the 
paper of a 
town in which 
she was play- 
ing with El- 
tinge in “The 

Fascinating 
Widow.” 

It was a good 
article. 

“Why don’t 
you write?” 
said the edi- 
tor. “You have 

splendid 
ideas.” 


The seed 





ial f-baked 

nario. 

ler debut as 
a motion pic- 

e writer was 


Courtesy Paramount Pictures. 


June Mathis, adaptor of “The Fovr Horsemen of the Apocalypse”’ 
and “Blocd and Sand,” and Ouida Bergere (Mrs. George Fitzmaurice) 
seem here to be indulging in a friendly argument as to which of them 
shall have the privilege of adapting the volume in their hands. 


stuck and 

sprouted. 
Success as a 

writer meant a 
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cessation of the ten years of tiresome one- 
night stands, of moving from place to place; 
it meant a home for Miss Mathis and her 
mother. 

“But I was an actress and knew nothing 
at all about writing as a profession,” Miss 
Mathis relates. “I knew acting—but put- 
ting acting in words, that was a different 
matter. Who was I to start right out, im- 
mediately to emulate professional authors 
who had been studying their job for years.” 

And so Miss Mathis did something all 
young writers could well emulate—but they 
never do! For two years she did nothing 
but study writing. She read everything 
Shakespeare ever wrote. She read drama 
from the early Miracle plays to Oscar 
Wilde and Augustus Thomas. She read Poe, 
de Maupassant, Dickens, Thackeray, Balzac, 
every writer who possessed a point of style 
that might be valuable. She wrote thirty 
stories, and rewrote them so that each had 
two or three different beginnings and two 
or three different endings. She'll take a 
story and chop it up and twist it around 
and play with it—and then put it back in 
her trunk and start on another idea. 

She didn’t make the mistake of submit- 
ting a “half-baked” scenario. She never 
tried to sell herself as a writer until at the 
end of two years she knew that she knew 
the fundamentals, the basic principles of 
the art she was entering. 

At the end of that time she wrote a 
scenario around the play of a well-known 
playwright. 

After several days Director 
Carews phoned the playwright. 

“T don’t want your play,” he said, “but 
I would like to talk with the young woman 
who wrote that scenario. It shows clever- 
ness and a knowledge of dramatic require- 
ments.” 

And in one little phone call—and a two 
years’ wait June Mathis achieved her goal. 
And all because two years didn’t seem too 
long as a training period for a profession 
which above all others requires both wide 
and definite knowledge. 

She became scenario editor for Metro, 
wrote there for several years, and then 
sprang into instant fame with “The Four 
Horsemen.” Now she is with Famous 
Players-Lasky where she has just com- 
pleted the adaptation of “Blood and Sand,” 
another great story by Vicente Blasco Iba- 
nez. “Blood and Sand,” with Rudolph 
Valentino as star and Fred Niblo directing, 


Edwin 
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promises to be one of the most colorful 
pictures of the year, carrying still further 
the fame and fortune of the young woman 
who had sense and patience enough to wait. 
“T don’t wish to set myself up as a 
supreme example,” says Miss Mathis, “but 
I do think that ninety-nine out of one hun- 
dred would-be scenario writers would save 
themselves disappointments if they’d take 
a long period of practice before attempting 
to sell a story. At the end of two years 
you either know that you have writing 
ability—or that it’s all hopeless.” 





THIS THING CALLED CENSOR. 
SHIP 


By Smith C. McGregor. 
T is not new, this thing called censor- 
ship. Ever since the invention of mo- 
tion pictures there have been efforts to 
impose official control on this medium of 
expression, and the present agitation for a 
board of Federal censors is but a logical 
development of a propaganda that has been 
carried on for years. In fact, some cities 
and a few states have censored the photo- 
plays shown in their territory for a number 
of years, the state of Pennsylvania being an 
example. 

Many people of influence honestly believe 
that censorship is the only way to better the 
motion picture industry. They have listened 
to the arguments of those who might profit 
by the censorship system until their own 
common sense has been warped and turned 
aside. Of course, any fair-minded person 
will admit that some productions deserve to 
be censored and otherwise controlled. But 
shall we deliberately sacrifice the majority, 
and the gcod they are doing, in order that a 
small minority may also be destroyed? 

Censorship promises much. We are told 
that it will elevate the moral standards of 
the motion picture and otherwise benefit all 
who come in contact with it. That is cer- 
tainly a noble aim, one in which every writer 
is interested, and which deserves their un- 
faltering support—if censorship can really 
do the things claimed for it. 

But can it? Why is it that|the years of 
control in Pennsylvania and other states 
where it is in use cannot show a single 
instance of these promises becoming reali- 
ties? It is because censorship and the 


principles it represents are dir-ctly opposed _ 


to the best interests of the majsses. 
(Continued on page 38) 
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SLASHES AND PUFFS 


By La Touche Hancock. 


A little bit of instruction, a little bit of advice, a little bit of amusement, and a little stroll in the 
Garden of Memory, where bloom the flowers of experience, bitter and sweet—where the saddest words 


are not “Good Bye,” but “Do You Remember?” 








T is as well to be acquainted with the 

“tricks of the trade’—both those of 
writers and editors. The tricks of writers 
are few, and futile—futile because they are 
easy to discover. Pinning together two or 
three sheets of a MS., the insertion of a 
hair, or drawing a line about the edges of 
the paper, and so on—these little traps are 
all known to editors, and laughed at. Edi- 
torial tricks, however, are more intricate, 
and not so easy to spy out. 

No one would of course accuse any deus 
ex machina of deliberate prevarication, or 
deception, but there are such things as 
“business lies” in every profession, and 
under certain circumstances and conditions 
they may be permissible. The honest truth 
is apt now and then to cause a heartbreak, 
which might well have been avoided by a 
litt'e tact. Rarety do you come across 
actual right-down honesty. If you say you 
are “not at home,” when you are actuatly 
in the next room, isn’t wholly honest. But 
this is what editors are obliged to say at 
times for various reasons. 

On one occasion I remember calling on 
an editor about some matter, which I 
thought important —at all events to me. 
The office boy—office boys were very much 
in evidence in those days—took my name in, 
and returned with the news that the editor 
was “in conference.” This is an excellent 
editorial excuse. On this occasion, how- 
ever, it didn’t disconcert me, for I was de- 
termined to wait for that editor till mid- 
night, if need be. See him I would. I. sat 
down and employed my leisure by writing 
some verses. An hour passed, when I sent 
my name in once again. This time I was 
admitted. The next day I sent this same 
editor the verses I had written. He 
promptly accepted them, and sent me a 
check. I wrote my thanks to him, and 
added that I was giad he had accepted my 
contribution, as I had written the verses, 
while awaiting his pleasure. He had, un- 
| 


knowingly paid for what would otherwise 
have been to me lost time! 


I have said that I wrote to the editor, 
but I would not advise such a course except 
under exceptional circumstances. The less 
you bother an editor, so much the better 
for you. An editor is an extremely busy 
man, and does not want a note accompany- 
ing a MS. Your note has to be filed, and 
his files are quite full enough without an 
accompanying unnecessary letter, in which 
you not only say that you are sending him 


‘a contribution, but generally fall into the 


fatal error of adding that some professor, 
or enthusiastic friend, says it is excellent! 
That is a terrib!e mistake to make—nay, 
more, it is an insult to the intelligence of 
the editor. He—and he alone—is “the 
doctor,” and he certainly doesn’t want you 
to tell him that you have called in other 
critics before submitting your work to him. 
Send your MS. with a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope, and let your work stand 
on its merits. Letters of introduction are 
of no earthly good. The editor wants your 
work, wants to know what you can do. 
Your personality may be charming, and he 
may fall in love with you, if you are a 
woman, but he knows that, should his tem- 
porary affection take on the hue of favor- 
itism, his position would very soon be 
vacant. So, take my advice—don’t write 
unnecessary letters to editors—don’t bother 
editors. If you do, they won’t bother about 
you very long. 
* ca * * * 
And, by the way, always sign your name 
to your MSS. You may think this advice 
is unnecessary, but, were you to know the 
amount of MSS. sent in to every editor, to 
which the author’s names are not signed, 
you would be surprised. 
* * * * * 
Another, rather recent, editorial! trick— 
it most probably emanated from the busi- 
ness office—is to put you in a quandary as 
to the check, which is owing to you. The 
editorial office will be in, say New York. 
while the business office is in Illinois. The 
editor will ask you to refer your query to 
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the business office—the latter will ignore 
your request for a remittance—and, as the 
expense of a journey to Illinois would more 
than swallow up the amount due you—well, 
there you are, or rather, where are you? 

* *K * 1K * 

I mentioned the office boy above. In 
these days he has nearly disappeared, his 
place being taken generally by a bobbed 
hoyden, and I rather expect, to make a 
paraphrase, “the flapper of the species is 
more deadly than the boy.” In the old 
days to get by this infantile Cerberus was 
rather a difficult task. <A little brief au- 
thority inflated him unduly. 

Once on a time I gave one of these 
spring-tide sap!ings a lesson, which he may 
not have forgotten even now. I received a 
letter from the editor of the N. Y. Times— 
the late C. R. Miller—saying he wished to 
see me on the morrow at 11 a. m. 
to the Times office, where I had often been 
before. The office boy enquired what my 
name might be, though he knew perfectly 
well what it was. I smiled, and gave it. 
My business? I replied, “Take my name 
in, and never mind about the business part 
of it.” The urchin declined to do this, so 
I sat down. I was not going to fit the wit 
of a bit of a chit, and that was the long and 
the short of it. Five minutes later the 
hobb!edehoy approached me with, “You'd 
better tell me your business so that I can 
take your name in.” This time, to his con- 
sternation, I laughed outright. ‘Look here, 
my lad,” I exp!ained, “your editor wrote 
to me yesterday that he wished to see me 
at 11 a. m. to-day. He didn’t state what 
his business with me might be. Now, you 
go and ask him what his business with me 
is—come back, and tell me, and I'll tell you 
what ” But the over-important elf 

vanished before I could complete my sen- 
tence! 





* * * * * 


And, lastly,—I don’t want to expose 
editors too much, for I really love them all, 
both great and small—there is another 
editorial delinquency.— that of not. paying 
enough for MSS. even when by doing so 
they are not exceeding their appropriation. 

Many years ago an editor informed me 
that he would accept a story I had written. 
and would give me $75.00 for it. I ac- 
quiesced at once, but qualified my acquies- 
cence thusly:—‘“I never quarrel with edi- 
tors about money. If you think $75.00 is 


enough, I will take it, though I think the 


1 went ° 





story is worth quite $100.00. Now, one 
moment, please. I have been an editor my- 
self on three occasions,.and I am absolutely 
certain that all editors go below. If your 
conscience is quite easy about giving me 
$75.00 for my story, you wil} go to Hades 
only, but, if you have the slightest doubt 
in your mind as to whether you are treat- 
ing me fairly or unfairly, then you will go 
to Heck‘ebirnie, which is six miles beyond 
Hades, and twice as hot.” My speech so 
worked on the superstitions of that editor, 
that he decided to compromise, and forth- 
with made my check $85.00! But, of 
course, you have to be on the spot to work 
wonders such as this! 
x x x 4 x 

There is no moral to the above perfectly 
true story—in fact, it may be thought to be 
rather un-mora!—but, taking it as an ex- 
ception, make it a rule never to haggle 
about the price of your work, when you 
are beginning to write. Take what is given 
you, and be thankful you have had an ac- 
ceptance. If you ever get a name—well, 
that’s another story—and the other story 
will probably bring you in twice as much as 
your first acceptance did. 


WALT WHITMAN SHRINE IN 
CAMDEN 


Walt Whitman’s home in Camden, the 
modest litt!e frame house on Mickle Street, 
is to be preserved as a shrine by the City 
of Camden and will be the repository of 
many Whitman relics. This little two- 
story building on the wide, quiet street 
lined with trees, gives one the impression of 
the cabin of an old sailor. Here at the age 
of sixty-five Walt sett!ed with his dog and a 
canary whose cage hung over the flowers 
in the window. This was the first home 
that the poet had ever owned, and it was in 
the litt!e front room on the lower floor that 
he spent many of his happiest days. 














It is always possible for a novelist to 
have the last word .in any controversy. 
When Jackson Gregory, the well=known 
California novelist, author of .“‘Judith of 
Blue Lake Ranch,” ‘“Man to Man,” “‘Desert 
Valley,” “Ladyfingers,” and “The Bells of 
San Juan,” was accused of nature-faking 
by a California senator who is a!'so an au- 
thority on ground- squirrels, Gregory took 
his revenge in a peculiarly satisfying way. 
He named a chipmunk in his next book, 
“The Senator.” 
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DO YOU WRITE FOR A DEFINITE MARKET? 


If not here are some suggestions that may aid you in increasing your percentage 
of sales. 


By F. Rupert Crew. 


TTL cee 
wt CARCELY a day now passes which 
fails to bring me at least one letter 
from a young writer appealing for advice. 
Near'y a!ways I am asked these two ques- 
tions: “How can I improve my manu- 
script? Where shall I send it? 

I read most of the manuscripts I receive, 
and return them to their writers with 
nearly always the same advice. I complain 
that this story or that artic'e has been writ- 
ten with no market in view. That is its 
chief fault. I then go on to explain—if it 
has any merit—that the material in it, if 
hand'ed on the lines I indicate, would be 
suitable to the requirements of a certain 
journal or magazine, which I| suggest. 

More often than not, I receive letters in 
reply. Usually their writers are at once 
grateful and gent'y hurt. Tactfully I am 
reminded that the writer has no desire to 
‘write down” to “that sort” of magazine 
or journal. I am then informed that the 
writer will certain'y alter the story or ar- 
ticle on the lines I indicated, and then will 
have a shot at one of the “better” markets 
first. I am told that there exist such maga- 
ines and journa!s as “Munsevy’s” or “The 
Saturday Evening Post.” In other words 
| am politety told that my advice, so far as 
the marketing of the literary material goes, 
is no use. However, usually some time 
ifter the writer reminds me that he or she 
as had “no luck” with the contributions 
upon which I advised. 

Many a young writer makes a very bad 
ind foolish mistake in despising the cheap 

1arket. His desire is merely idiotic to 
upply the best markets with work which he 
innot turn out at present, work which, as 

rule, can only be achieved by few, and 
then after much practice. I know quite a 

umber of young writers who will make 
vood some day, if they will onty condescend 

» work upon the right lines now. Several 
oung peop'e with whom I am acquainted 
ave been writing for many years without 
etting a single line published. Why? 
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Simply because they have never troubled 
themseives sufficiently to write either the 
stuff which is really wanted, or to find out 
the journals—of admittedly the cheaper 
type—which would welcome their more or 
less immature stuff. These young writers 
have a truly amazing contempt for the mod- 
est markets, and in consequence they rob 
themsetves of that little success which 
would great!y encourage them, and many 
a dollar which would pay for paper, postage 
and typing. 

At the outset of a literary career, this 
idea should be squashed. A young writer 
cannot afford to ignore any market which 
pays at all—at least, in his very early days. 
And now, whenever a young author comes 
to me for advice, I say, go to the bookstall 
and buy up as many “cheap” papers and 
magazines as you can. Then go home and 
read and study them. Find out what is 
really wanted in the way of stories, articles, 
and serials. If you study these journals 
carefully, you will very soon discover that 
even the cheapest of the cheap requires 
material that needs some getting over. 

Most great writers have been known to 
start at the bottom of the ladder. The 
famous P. G. Woodhouse, was, I believe, 
penniless until he came to America. For 
a long while he was only too giad to pick up 
a dollar here and a dollar there. I know 
personally a very young man who is mak- 
ing four thousand dollars a year by writ- 
ing for the “cheap jacks.” All his work 
is commissioned, He has a private office, 
emp'oys a secretary and a typist. His 
weekly output averages thirty thousand 
words per week. Yet only the other day 
he laughingty assured me that he does not 
work hard! So, take my friend as an 
example. If you want to make the literary 
life your whole-time profession, or a profit- 
ab!e hobby, you cannot afford to shake your 
head at modest markets and remuneration. 
To my mind, it is sheer folly for any young 
writer to aim blindly at the magazines or 
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daily newspapers, unless he has achieved 
some little success with lesser lights. Fur- 
ther, you will find it so much more en- 
couraging to get a few successes now, than 
to work for say, the next two or three years, 
seeing nothing but rejection slips in return 
for your efforts. You may possess the 
finest imagination in the world, a very vivid 
pen, indeed you may be able to write the 
most wonderful stories and articles—to 
your mind: but if you lack the commercial 
instinct, the knowledge of what editors 
really want, you may work forever, per- 
haps, without achieving any “printed” or 
“paid for” luck whatever. 

It is surprising to me to find the large 
number of writers who do not possess a 
copy of that remarkable book, “The Writ- 
er’s Market,” or failing that, one of the 
numerous market-lists and press guides 
which are so heipful. Personally I contend 
that through one of these books it is possi- 
ble for a writer of even mediocre ability, 
to more than treb‘e his selling output. In 
these books there may be found hundreds 
of undreamt of markets, listed with their 
requirements. 

Nowadays, I scarcely ever write a story 
or article without a definite market in view. 
I make it my business to find out what an 
editor requires; then I proceed to write up 
my copy in the most acceptable way to 
him. Result? My rejection slips are few 
and far between; my friends regard me as 
a genius—knowing in reality what a bad 
writer I am! 

Another tip! Don’t, if you are a young 
and inexperienced writer, despise modest 
remuneration. Until your work has fully 
matured you cannot expect to receive 
princely pay. You will be footish in your 
early days, if you turn your nose up at 
three or four dollars for a short story, or 
one or two for an artic'e. I can tell you 
that there are many quite established writ- 
ers taking fees of this size every day in 
the week. And though, perhaps, they ought 
to b'ush, there is no need for you so doing. 

There are some golden rules for young 
authors. One of them is to cu!'tivate a 
commercial imagination. Another is to 
write of the right things in the right way 
for the right market. Learn that tongue 
twister ! 


WHY IS A PLOT?P 
(Continued from page 10) 
European and other foreign markets. Eu- 
rope has never ceased to “eat them up,” as 

they say in the trade. 

Fifteen years ago, I saw one of Vita- 
graph’s wildest Wild West hold-up in a 
little cinema theater in Rome. In Vienna 
and Berlin I saw this year some films of the 
Wild West that were made away back many 
moons before the war. Tom Mix and Bill 
Hart among the moderns always draw an 
audience. 

Imagine my amazement—and admiration 
—on learning that I had been quite taken 
in by one Wild West picture. It was an 
imitation— “made in Germany” —cow- 


punchers, cowgirls, prairies, desert and all! 
* * * 


At last, it seems, that the real vampire 
of the movies is in a fair way to meet a 
deserved end. I refer to that gold-sucking 
supercargo, the high-salaried star. 

I remember away back in the old Ka'em 
days when that Company might probably 
be said to have started the high-salaried 
star market by sinking a coup!e of hundred 
thousand dollars in exp!oiting Alice Joyce. 
At this point the fair Alice seemed on the 
point of going over to another company. She 
was worth two hundred thousand dollars to 
Kalem. I forget the outcome of this par- 
ticular case, but it was soon after this that 
movie actors began that time-honored cus- 
tom of allowing themselves to be paid ab- 
surd'y large sa'aries by threatening to (and 
more frequent!y doing it, go over to another 
concern just when the original company had 
spent a fortune advertising their virtues. 
They carried their b!oated advertising val- 
ues with them. Child actresses rose to a 
market value of as much as a hundred 
thousand dollars a year! Now, honest to 
goodness, how much were they really worth 
—some of them—six dollars a week or 
twe've? 

Those were the days when there was a 
Mutual Company who had a director 
named D. W. Griffith and Frank E. Woods 
used to do the buying of their scenarios. 
Cecil DeMille had not been so much as 
heard of in those days—I have special ref- 
erence to the movies. 


—— 
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T is pleasing to find several letters 
awaiting us as we take down our port- 
folio to see what has gathered since the 
September Forum was sent to the printer. 
The first one that we pick up comes from 
Washington and brings us an interesting bit 
of information concerning a writer, to 
whom difficulties are but a stepping stone 
to worth while achievement. 

“I wonder if you would be interested in a little 
personal note about a writer, who is slowly mak- 
ing herself heard? During the summer, I read 
in ‘Grit,’ a small magazine published in Williams- 
port, Pa., a story by E. S. P. Lipsett, about a ditch 
walker in the Sierra Nevadas in California. I 
hanpen to be familiar with that section of country 
and recognized even the trail mentioned in the 
story. It’s a wonderful region, and was well 
pictured by the writer. I met Mrs. Lipsett two 
years ago in Auburn, a town lower down in the 
foot hills and where Jackson Gregory also lives. 

“When I called on Mrs. L— she was working 
on a broken typewriter, which she had mended 
so ingeniously that it should be noted as indica- 
tive of the character of the individual, to make 
use of things at hand—the best of things. She 
had patched a snapped steel letter bar, with ad- 
hesive tape—had substituted a corset lace for a 
steel carriage sprirg and the old Smith-Premier 
actually worked until she had finished her con- 
tract. She said the machine went to pieces all at 
once, and there was rot another to be had for 
love of money nearer than Sacramento. It never 
occurred to her to give up—it had to be made to 
work, 

“The last time I saw her on the ‘Overland,’ she 
was using a Corona, a rew one, and as a tiny 
sprirg on the ribbon feed had disappeared, she 
was using a fine rubber band, tied tightly in place 
of it. It served the purpose and saved her much 
valuable time. She is looking for a small type 
machine that wont break—and an editor who 
loves forest tales. Cordially yours, 

M. P.” 


The next one comes from far away Spo- 
kane and tells us what the members of that 
wide awake organization, The Scribes, are 
doing. 

“I don’t know that you will care for reports 
from my Scribes Club, but we feel proud of Mrs. 


Leah M. Driesbach who has sold ten stories to 
Snappy Stories in five months, the first of which 
number was published in the July issue, ‘A Ques- 
tion of Paternity.’ Mrs. Harry Kent is success- 
ful with Child Life in her verse writing. Ann 
Roe-Anderson has a good market in Wee Wis- 
dom, and Lucille Crites sells much dialect verse. 


Cordially yours, 
oO. 7: ee 


Of course-we welcome reports such as 
these and we hope to hear from The 
Scribes again. In the meantime we would 
like to know what similar organizations in 
other cities are doing. 

es * 4 * ” 

The Authors’ Exchange of Washington, 
D. C., has introduced a new feature in 
its work, which will be of great useful- 
ness to all writers. It is that of Library 
Research. The facilities of the Exchange 
are unusually good in this line, having ac- 
cess to what no other city in the United 
States can offer, and that is the records and 
exclusive books of the Congressional Li- 
brary. They are prepared to give prompt 
attention to all Research work, including 
statistics, biography and a!l literary subjects 


within the scope of the library. 
* * * * * 


Among the Macmillan books pub‘ished 
last month, is a volume of tales by Linco!n 
Colcord, entitled: An Instrument of the 
Gods, and Other Stories of the Sea. 

Mr. Co!cord is at his best in these stories 
of ships and their masters, and of lonely 
istands where exi‘es live out their passion- 


ate or somber lives. Two of the tales con- 
tain remarkab!e studies of the Chinese char- 
acter; some sweep rapidly to their climax, 
others run their course with the slow in- 
evitability of fate. The salt air of the 
ocean, the rush of the typhoon, and the 
fragrance of tropic isles fill the stories, but 
their special strength lies in their por- 
trayal of the men who sail the seas. 
There are salt-water ballads and chan- 
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teys, too, scattered through the book, for 
those who love the songs of the sai‘or. 

An instrument of the Gods, is the 
story that was chosen by Edward J. 
O’Brien, in his Best Short Stories for 
1921. <A brief account of Mr. Colcord and 
his work appeared in our article The Wri- 
ters of the best Short Stories, in the June 
issue of the Writer’s DiGEsT. 

* * x * x 

The discussion concerned Mr. Wel!s and 
but a few fragments were caught: 

Crusader, fantastic romancer, powerful 
electric starter for intercontinental mind 
motors, born story-teller, inexhaustible 
p!aymate, believer in fairies, articu'ate man 
of the peop'’e, artist, reformer, inventor, 
propagandist, pamphieteer.—who e'se is at 
once the subject of such admiration and 
such criticism? 

* * * * * 

Edgar Boutwe!l, whose first volume of 
verse, The Zone of Ouiet. has recent’y 
been published by The Four Seas Company, 
is now on the editorial staff of the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune. 

* * * * * 

The first radio broadcasting of free 
verse in this country was given at 9:30 
P. M., on September 8, when Amy Lowell 
read eight of her most popu'ar poems into 
the broadcaster of the American Radio and 
Research Corporation, Medford Hillside, 
Mass., better known to radio fans as “Am- 
rad WGI.” Her program included: Lilacs, 
To Winky, The Garden by Moonlight, Song 
for a Ftola d’Amore, The Letter, Night 
Clouds, Merchandise, Before the Storm. 

* * * * * 

Miss Willa Cather has the honor of being 
the on'y woman included in the group of 
five Americans “who have appeared above 
the literary horizon in the last ten years,” 
as chosen by some fifty leading American 
critics in response to a question put by the 
Literary Digest. This is of particu‘ar in- 
terest in-connection with Heywood Broun’s 
recent y pubished op‘nion: “If anybody 
has written a better American Novel than 
‘My Antonia’, we do not know it.” Miss 
Cather wrote My Antonia in 1918, it was 
published by Houghton Mifflin Company 
the-same year, and is now in its Seventh 
Edition. 

* * * * * 

Booth Tarkington kas been made presi- 

dent of the American P. E. N. club, which 


has recent!y been organized in this country 
after the manner of the original one in 
Eng'and. This is the third centre. The 
second one is in France with Anatole 
France as its president and it is hoped that 
in t'me every country wi!l have a P. E. N. 
cub to we!come visiting authors and make 
their sojourn p!easant by introducing them 
informa!ly to their confréres. The Amer- 
ican P. E. N. c'ub was established last 
spring and held its first gathering at the 
Coffee House Club on West 45th St., New 
York City. It numbers among its members 
the most distinguished authors and editors 
of America. 
* * * * * 

Tom Masson, the former managing edi- 
tor of Life, who has perhaps written and 
real more jokes during his twenty-five 
years of association with | that magazine 
than anyone else in America, has decided 
that someone ouglkt to compile a list of 
the twe!ve greatest jokes to| rank with sim- 
tar lists of America’s twe've greatest 
women, twelve greatest men, greatest short 
stories, most popu’ar movie stars, etc., 
which are constant’'y being compiled for 
the public’s information. Mr. Masson un- 
dertook to make the selection and chose 
what he considered the twe!ve greatest 
jokes extant. To verify his judgment, he 
incorporated them in an address before a 
‘arge gathering of peop'e. The resu'ts con- 
firmed him in his selection. Mr. Masson 
intends to publish this list of immortal 
jokes shorty but he does not state whether 
they are inc'uded in his new book,. Listen 
to These, which Doub'eday; Page & Com- 
pany wi!l publish this fa‘l. | 

The conjectures as to where William Sid- 
ney Porter found his pen name, O. Henry, 
have at ‘ast been set at rest by George Mac- 
A‘ams, the on!y.man who ever interviewed 
the reserved story writer. In the Vew 
York Times, Mr. MacAdanis tells how he 
happened to meet O. Henry. Publicity of 
any kind was abhorrent to Porter. It was 
not until he had been a prominent short- 
story writer for years thati his real name 
leaked out and it was only after long con- 
tinued importunity from his editors that 
O. Henry permitted the publication of his 
photograph. During the lest year of-his 
life, Porter promised Peyton Steger, ‘of 
Doub‘eday, Page & Company, who had be- 
come his bookkeeper, banker and general 
financial adviser, that he would be inter- 
viewed, but for six weeks: thereafter he 
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eluded the interviewer. Mr. MacAdams 
finally trapped him in his apartment and 
O. Henry submitted to the ordeal with 
whimsical despair. Among other things he 
told Mr. MacAdams how he happened to 
choose the name, O. Henry. 

“It was during these New Orleans days 
that I adopted my pen name. I said to a 
friend: ‘I am going to send out some stuff. 
[ don’t know if it amounts to much, so I 
want to get a literary alias. He'p me pick 
a good one.’ He suggested that we get a 
newspaper and pick a name from the first 
list of notables that we found in it. In the 
society co!umns we found the account of a 


SANCTUM TALKS 
A_-series of articles‘on Short Story Writing. 


By James Knapp: Reeve-——— -—---- 
Founder and Former Editor of The Editor Magazine. 


‘ 
wit nny 


“READING MAKETH THE FULL 


EADING, and careful study, are pre- 
requisites for the writer who would 


attain success. Biography apparent'y has 
little re‘ation to fiction writing, but the 
study of biography will be found invalu- 
ab!e as a direct aid in character drawing. 

An excellent volume for the fiction wri- 
ter to have upon his desk is Russe'l’s 
“Characteristics,” where many inimitable 
brief pen-portraits may be found and stu- 
died to advantage. But I have in ‘mind 
just row the “Repertory of the Comedie 
Humaine”’—a work crowned by the French 
\cademy. 

Here is given, in a’phabetical sequence, 
the names of all the characters forming 
this Balzacian sociéty,- together with the 
salient points. in their lives. -All readers of 
Balzac know ‘that ‘in his nioiumental work 
referred to above, the «great 
used many -of “his” characters’ again and 
again, having thenr ‘reappear in one w ork 
ifter--another, 

ach other. creating -athiniature society, © A 
ase in -point as cited: by: the translator, is 
Rastigna¢e, “who- comes as near being the 
iero of the Comedie as any other single 
character. He makes his first appearance in 
Pére Goriot as a student of law; then ap- 
pear'ng and disappearing fitfully in a score 
‘f the principal nove's, fina! iy ‘he is made 
| minister and peer of France.’ 


Frenchman: 


and ‘in: their: réations with- 


fashionab!e ball. ‘Here we have our nota- 
bles,’ said he. We looked. down the list 
and my eye lighted on the name Henry. 
‘That’ll do for a last name,’ said I. ‘Now 
for a first name. I want something short. 
None of your three-syllable names for me.’ 
‘Why don’t you use a p‘ain initial, then?’ 
asked my friend. ‘Good,’ said I; ‘O is 
about the easiest letter written, and O it is.’ 

“A newspaper once wrote and asked me 
what O stands for. I reptied, ‘O stands 
for Olivier, the French for Oliver.’ And 
several of my stories according'y appeared 
in that paper under the name of Olivier 
Henry.” 


SUIT 


THT 


72 viguunninnint 


MAN” 


In the “Repertory” his entire career is 
traced and arranged in temporal sequence, 
so that if we read the three pages devoted 
to him it is difficu’t to disabuse our mind 
of the impression that we are reading the 
biography of a man who actually lived; 
who was “born at Rastignac near Ruffec 
in 1797; came to Paris in 1819 to study 
law ; lived on the third floor of the Vauquer 
lodging-house ; rue Neuve-Saint-Genevieve ; 
had association with Jacques Collin; was the 
lover of Madame de Nucingen—daughter 
of Pére Goriot—and lived with his mistress 
on rue d’Artois in pretty apartments rented 
and furnished by the father of his mis- 
tress.”” And so we follow him through every 
step of his life, his ambitions, his successes, 
his loves, -and to his final success as a peer 
of. France, with an income of 300,000 
francs. 

- All this is.a thread running through not 
less than-a dozen’ volumes that help make 
up the Comedia.. Nowhere are the characters 
of fiction made-more real ‘than in Balzac’s: 
work. And it is this fact which proves my 
statement above regarding the intimate re- 
lation between biography and fictional wri- 
ting. By all means, get this ee: 
and study it as a means toward good char- 
acter-building in your fictional work. 
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The price of practically every manuscript 
is based upon the number of words con- 


tained therein. And yet it seems that a 
great many writers fail to count the words 
that they have written, and more especially 
to note the number, even though they do 
make a count, on the face of the manuscript. 

In any discussion on the preparation of 
manuscripts, you will find that writers are 

advised to note*the number 
Count of words in the upper right- 
the Words. hand corner of the first page 

of the manuscript. This is 
not a rule involving the rejection of a script, 
but merely a courtesy that should be ac- 
corded the editorial reader. 

The editor of a prominent trade journal 
has written just recently mentioning the 
failure of many writers to observe the 
aforementioned courtesy: He goes on to 
say that often a manuscript reaches the 
editorial desk at a time when it must be 
rushed to press, giving no one an oppor- 
tunity to count the words. Although the 
failure to count the words did not hinder 
acceptance, it did react upon the writer 
himself, because naturally payment is de- 


ferred until the printer has finished with the 
manuscript, and this in many instances may 
mean a delay of several weeks. 

It always pays to be courteous, and the 
selling of one’s manuscripts to the modern 
editor permits of no variation of that rule. 


PURITY IN AMERICAN LITER- 
ATURE 


Too often the ambitious young author, 
seeking to develop an individual style in 
his writing attempts to secure it by means 
of that powerful but none the less plebeian 
vehicle of expression—American slang. To 
put slang into the mouths of ones fictitious 
characters is forgivable for if every char- 
acter in a work of fiction were a po‘ished 
aristocrat the story would be a failure 
simp!y through lack of contrast. But to 
descend to the language of the streets in 
an expository or argumentative piece of 
work marks the author as one ignorant of 
the usages of good English. 

We already have too many exponents 
and supporters of slang. One writer even 
goes so far as to assert that our present day 
s!ang, which in itself would make a small 
dictionary, is the embryo of a language dis- 
tinctly American. Obviously we are to be 
pitied as a race if such is the case. Granted 
that slang is forceful and can be made to 
“pack a powerful punch,” is punch the 
chief aim and end of fiction? According 
to a great number of our best sellers it is. 
But it must be borne in mind that among 
our modern authors, the creators of these 
best sellers, there are few whose names or 
works will be known to succeeding genera- 
tions. 

Our greatest need at this time is purity 
in Literature — purity not only of expres- 
sion but of substance. The times demand 
it and in the near future the reading pub‘ic 
will demand it. And undoubtedly a pure 
and elevated tone of literature would do 
much to diminish the licentiousness of 
speech and conduct which to-day threaten 
to become the scourge of the universe. 
Ruskin said that every Englishman had 
reason to thank God for the purity of Scott. 
America is just now in need of a Scott or 
a Macauley to lead the way with a species 
of literature worthy to be handed down to 
our descendents with our hearty approba- 
tion.—R. F. R. 
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HOW TO BE A 


A Series of Articles Dealing With this New Branch of the 
Newswriter’s Profession. 


By Harry V. Martin. 


PRESS AGENT 








WOMEN AS PRESS AGENTS 


OMEN are remarkably successful 

as press-agents; but the surprising 
thing is that comparatively few of them 
take up this work. That is strange, in view 
of the large number of women employed 
as newspaper reporters. 

The sight of a pretty girl bringing a story 
into a parched newspaper local room on a 
torrid summer’s night, Mr. Belasco, is like 
that shower and rainbow scene you would 
like to put into your perfect p!ay! 

My idea of a successful way to put over 
publicity, is to have a good man or homely 
woman write it and then give the stuff to 
a movie vampire. But she must be a de- 
natured sort of vamp. When she wa‘ks up 
to the city editor or the dramatic editor, 
she must not pull any of that wild woman 
bunk. All necessary is for her to let him see 
her; then she is to do a quick fade-out. In 
that manner a vamp can fool the slickest 
editor—but if he suspects, for a moment, 
that she is trying to Theda Bara him, it’s 
the wastebasket for that particular yarn! 

Until recently, the ladies who did try 
publicity, main'y confined their efforts to 
the theatrical field. Perhaps the two most 
successful were Nellie Revell and May 
Dowtink. Miss Revell remained in New 
York City most of the time, while Miss 
Dowling was the first woman advance 
agent. Miss Revell has been in a New 
York hospital three years, where she has 
undergone many operations for the relief 
of spinal trouble. Notwithstanding agonies 
that would make any brave man quit fight- 
ing, she goes on living and writing, with an 
improvised desk strapped on her knee. 
Miss Dowling, still young, travels from city 
to city, heralding the best shows. 

The woman press-agent, experience 
teaches, need not be a beauty, but must 
‘ave personatity, if she is to come in direct 
‘ontact with city desks. If she hasn’t it, 
-he had better remain at her office and write 
he copy, leaving it to one possessing per- 
-onality to get the matter across. 


After all, publicity is merely a problem 
in salesmanship. Why is it that some per- 
sons, timidly asking for a few lines of 
space, get nothing, and others, boldly de- 
manding more than their share, get by on 
their nerve and receive more than they are 
entitied to? 

In our city one press-agent sent around 
his pretty wife with a story. She went 
away beyond the limit, after the city editor 
promised to use the story, when she said: 
“Will you put it on the front page, please ?” 

The city editor was astonished. “I can’t 
promise to put it on the first page,” he re- 
p:ied, “because I don’t make up the paper. 
But I'll do the best I can.” 

He knew that this girl had no knowledge 
whatever of the newspaper business. Her 
ignorance saved her from a good “calling 
down.” Incidenta!ly, the story was printed 
on page 2, with the telegraph news and 
accorded a prominent position. 

Before we leave this subject of person- 
ality, so important to the press-agent, re- 
member that there are “noisy” and “quiet” 
personalities, and one is just as forceful as 
the other. How often have we heard some 
clever chap get up at a meeting and explain 
his views, to the accompaniment of cheers 
and then seen the crowd demand that some 
other fellow who hasn’t heretofore had a 
word to say, should rise and tell the crowd 
what he thinks, too! 

There are two big tricks in the publicity 
game. The first is knowing how to sell 
your stuff—the second, when to sell it. 
The quiet individual who knows when the 
paper has p'enty of space and brings his 
stories around on those occasions, will beat 
the noisy one who doesn’t know it, every 
time! 

Women usua!ly are more careful than 
men regarding details, and this question 
of space is a most important detail, I can 
assure you. In other chapters, I shall dwell 
at greater length on the space subject, for 
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I intend to hammer it home to you, when- 
ever I get the chance. 

One of the reasons why more newspaper- 
women are not doing professional publicity, 
is that the average woman of affairs be- 
longs to a greater number of organizations 
than does the average man. Right there 
she hits her purse a figurative wallop! 
Each of her c!ubs appoints her as its press 
representative, and it is her solemn duty to 
see that the newspapers are acquainted 
with happenings in that organization. Is 
she paid for her work? She is not! 

The lesson of this is, ladies and gentle- 
men: 

Join as few organizations as possible, if 
you intend going. in for. publicity... Tell 
your newspaper companions to do likewise 
and pass the advice on to your friends who 
are confining. their entire attention to publi- 
city work. Either that, or don’t work for 
nothing. 

The doctor whose wife belongs to your 
club, charges you for treatment, doesn’t 
he? So does the lawyer. Why shouldn’t 
the press-agent be paid? 

Wherever you go, you will find that 
members of other professions look pityingly 
upon newspaper fo'k, because of the poor 
salaries paid journalists. But if the news- 
paper peop!e woke up and became just as 
mercenary as members of other professions 
—what an awful how! would be raised! 

Without newspapermen and press-agents 
working hand in hand, few men could 
achieve fame to-day. If you have read 
Irvin S. Cobb’s story, “Thunders of Si- 
lence,” you can fancy what wou!d happen 
to almost any statesman, were every news- 
paper to boycott him by barring his name 
from its columns. In Mr. Cobb’s story, 
this is what happened to a United States 
Senator who tried to obstruct Uncle Sam’s 
war poticy. By maintaining strict silence 
concerning this statesman, the papers 
doomed him to obtivion. 

“What good is a ‘peace conference?” de- 
manded-a veteran newspaper editor. 
Nothing is ever ees by these par- 
leys—now is- it?” 

I had to admi t that Hie was right. “Well,” 
he went on, “the quickest and surest way 
to bring about everlasting peace among 
nations, is to call into conference the own- 


” 


ers of every big newspaper in the world. 
If the newspapers, which are the most po- 
tent force in creation, oppose war, how in 
the name of common sense can any body 
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in these days of democratic 
get together and pull off a 


of statesmen, 
government, 
fight !” 

3y doing publicity and newspaper work, 
women may have a large part in the task of 
mo'ding the business and social affairs of 
the nation as well as their home town. This 
statement will be challenged by certain per- 
sons, who will say that publicity, being con- 
fined to the news-co!umns, cannot mold 
public opinion and therefore p!ays no part 
in regulating human conduct. 

They are wrong! The editorial writer 
of the present is making no distinction be- 
tween publicity matter and “straight” news, 
when he chooses subjects to comment upon. 
As a resu!t, pub‘icity stories. are appearing 
right a'ong in editorial columns, as “second- 
day stuff.” Handled editorially, a piece of 
publicity has a régu!ar “Dempsey punch.” 

Ladies: inasmuch as most of this is di- 
rected to you, it will be well if you refrain 
from writing pretty, scented notes to the 
editorial writer, requesting him to give 
space to a mention of whatever undertaking 
you are boosting. Better write a news- 
story in such an interesting way, that he 
can scarce'y keep from commenting on it. 

If you find my advice fails to “jell” in 
your own case, go ahead and do as you 
wish. You probably will, anyway — and, 
far be it from me to say that you’re not 


right! I have found, however, that out of 
every ten notes written to the editorial 
writer, on'y one brings the desired resu't. 


But—l’m not a lady. And he may be 
quite fond of the perfume you use! 
* x x * * 
Please the “Boss,” but Don’t Ask Him 
for Too Much Advice! 


Every successful press-agent realizes that 
one of the secrets of his success lies. in 
pleasing the man or men from whom. ke 
receives his sa'ary. - No matter what others 
think of -your--efforts,. a!ways remember 
that, -just. now, your chief object should be 
to win the-commen< lation. of your present 
emp-‘oyer:- -- ~~ 

-Pubacity directors - of _- mation “picture 
companies-are unexceled in this art; they 
write reams of stuff, in which “The Old 
Man,” as the president of the company is 
termed, is prominent'y mentioned. _ Copies 
of every story are run off on the mimeo- 
graphing machine and sent to the “Boss.” 
His vanity is gratified and often he doesn't 
look to see if the stories get into the papers 
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and a lot of it never sees the light of 
print. He takes it as a matter of course 
that this “bunk” has been printed. Some 
if it is so awful, that even the trade papers, 
lepending as they do, upon motion picture 
producers’ advertising for their existence, 
anl usuatly publishing a'most everything, 
aven’t the heart to use it. ‘ 

In his own publicity work the writer has 
learned that it is a. wise poticy to pick out 
one or two men and “pay them up.” Fea- 
ure them in near!y everything you. write. 
Of course, they must be the most prominent 
men, those who are most keen'y apprecia- 
i've of publicity and who are the logical 
subjects for exp!oitation. 

This method has never failed to bring 
me satisfactory results as a general propo- 
sition. Just one man resented my well- 
meant efforts. He objected to a perfectly 
harm’ess interview, in which he was quoted 
without my actually seeing him. There 
wasn’t a word in the story that did not 
reflect credit upon this person; the on'y 
reason he was peevish was because he had 
not said it himse!f. Furthermore, he 
wanted an immediate retraction. Need'ess 
to say he didn’t get it. As a pubticity sub- 
ject he was dropped like a hot rivet, and 
to his great surprise and consternation, his 
name appeared no more in the news per- 
tain‘ng to that convention. 

Don’t contract the bad habit of asking 
the “Boss” how to do things. That is what 
ow are being paid for. On matters of 
policy, which are of vital importance, it is 
well to get his opinion. In this case, ask 
him who is to be “p!ayed up”; how he 
vishes the story handled, and other neces- 
-ary questions. Don’t tell him how you 


are going to do it; let the exact process of 


putt‘ng over the stuff forever remain a 
lystery to him. Just so it gets over, you 
ire all right. If you make it appear simple 
o him, he may belitt!'e your prowess and 
ventually cail in somebody else to take 
‘our position, at a smaller salary. 

It is this same air of mystery that makes 
0 many publicity directors seem invaluable 
) their organizations. Make your work a 
ystery, without an obvious effort to be 
iysterious. It will be worth your while to 
» it. 

The publicity director who is afraid to 
ike a chance; who runs to the “Boss” for 
lvice on the smatlest matters, and is 
fraid to trust his own judgment, seldom 
ists long at a job. Any employer would 
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rather have an emp!oyee make a mistake 
than be afraid te act for fear of making 
one. 

A press-agent who is a very close friend 
of mine, once had the misfortune to work 
for two partners. When the pub‘icity man 
would go to one partner he would be told 
to do something in a way entirely opposite 
from the instruction given by the other 
partner. Consequently, the poor. press- 
agent was always “up in the air.” When 
he would go to one employer and tell him 
how “Bill” wanted a story handled, . he 
would be informed that “Bill is crazy. 
You do it like I say.” And “Jim,” the 
other partner, would be described in equally 
scathing language by “Bill.” 

Finally, the press-agent got so tired of 
the petty controversy, that he would go 
right ahead with his work, without asking 
either of his emp‘oyers. The funny part of 
it is that they thought more of him for it, 
for they realized that his judgment was far 
better than theirs. 

* * o * 
Don’t Hurt Anyone’s Feelings—Never 
Get “Fresh.” 


Very few men and women have a sense 
of humor, untess the joke is on someone 
else. 

Now, here’s a warning: put the soft 
pedal on funny stuff that concerns indi- 
viduals for whom you work! 

Have you noticed the form taken by the 
anecdotes in the Saturday Evening Post, 
Youth’s Companion and other publications ? 
Most of them begin in this fashion: “Speak- 
ing of the tendency of some women to 
overdress, Chauncey M. Depew tells the 
following story :” 

Notice how careful the magazine editor 
is to keep prominent men and women from 
being made “the goats” of these stories? 
It is all right, if you know that the indi- 
vidual will stand for it; you’d be surprised 
to learn how many human crabs: there are 
on ‘this globe. ; 

Sometimes, even those who have stood 
for other and worse stories in the past will 
rebel and raise what rhymes with it over 
a later effort of yours—so, watch out! 

This advice is peculiarly appticable to 
publicity men who get out house-organs. 
Members of Chambers of Commerce and 
other business organizations seldom fall 
into the “play spirit” long enough to appre- 
ciate press-agent humor. -The average 
business man assumes an air of dignity 
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that often is not in keeping with the articles 
he sells. The name “Tired Business Man,” 
made famous by theatrical writers, is not a 
misnomer. Musical comedies are written 
to please him and the “Flappers,” on the 
theory that if you can please them you can 
please most everybody. A playwright fig- 
ures that, if he can make a “T. B. M.” 
smile, he can get a screaming chorus out of 
the rest of humanity. 

The Tired Business Man 
world somewhat weary, too! 

Stick to the anecdote style when you 
mention names in a house-organ. Always 
make the members of your organization the 
heroes of the stories, never the villains or 
victims. Jolly them, without getting sick- 
ening. Ask other members to give you the 
names of those who can take a joke and 
are fond of this sort of publicity. Verify 
the information by asking officers of the 
organization. Also, inquire carefully as to 
others who cannot stand “kidding” and, in 
classic phraseology, “Lay off of ’em!” 

Always keep your feelings in check; a 
press-agent cannot afford to be tempera- 
mental, untess he is sure of getting all the 
other jobs he can take care of. Be inde- 
pendent, but not overimportant. Perhaps 
your employers are u!tra-conservative — I 
hope, for your sake, they are not—in that 
event, put the brakes on your imagination. 
I had an experience of this kind, once, when 
I was in the temperamental class. I was 
handling publicity for a summer resort 
whose owners were conservative, to state 
it mildly. I directed my advertisements 
and reading notices into the path of Ro- 
mance; told what mystic spells were 
wrought by the moon that beamed down 
upon our resort; of the alluring steamer 
rides on the restful river going to and 
from the p!ace—in short, I litted love lyrics 
lavishly. One line in a Sunday advertise- 
ment said: 

“These are romantic nights on the river, 
under the magic moon.” 

There is an upper deck on one of the 
steamers, which is popular for “spooning.” 
I suppose I might have written another ad, 
announcing that, “1,041 hairpins were 
found on the upper deck of the River Em- 
press last Monday morning, had not a sad 
accident prevented me from carrying out 
my foul purpose. The sad accident oc- 
curred when I was gently, but firm!y noti- 
fied that my services were no longer re- 
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quired, as the management had decided it 
needed a press-agent whose copy was of 
the conservative pattern. So, I “quit.” 

I still have a sufficient “hangover” of 
temperament, to maintain that romantic 
advertising, with a love-song in every line 
or two, is the proper thing for a summer 
resort, catering as it does to the young. | 
may mention—at the risk of having you 
yell “Meeouw!” at me—that the two prin- 
cipal owners of the aforementioned resort 
are married and past middle-age. 

Outside of the “hair pin” ad — which, I 
reiterate, I only thought of writing and 
didn’t actually write—I am sure the adver- 
tising was good, for JT DREW THE 
CROWDS! It was their resort, though, 
and they had the right to dictate the nature 
of the publicity they were paying for. 

After that experience, I never took a 
job, under conservative peop'e, when it was 
obvious that what they needed was publicity 
of the sensational or “snappy” variety. And 
I have turned down many jobs—some of 
them good ones— because I felt sure I 
couldn’t “get along” with my prospective 
emp!oyers. 

Yes, sir; yes, ma’am—even a press-agent 
can be temperamental ! 


HOW TO DEVELOP STYLE 
(Continued from page 18) 

insisted that the little girl spend her time 
crocheting or had tried to ta’k theology with 
the minister’s wife or make the minister 
piay whist or had suggested that the old 
lady go out in the hot sun to watch her 
swim, she would not have won such golden 
opinions. If she had gigg'ed at the minister 
and the old lady, looked shocked when the 
minister’s wife proposed whist, and as- 
sumed a dignified, elderly manner while 
pretending to swim and play “jacks” she 
would very probably not have been sought 
as a companion a second time. By adapting 
herself to the person she was with and the 
matter in hand she was herself interesting. 

If you are flippant when you should be 
grave, stiff when you should be easy and 
graceful, s!angy when your subject matter 
demands pure English or if you never give 
a thought to the reader for whom your 
story is intended, you will spoil your ma- 
terial, no matter how carefully you have 
chosen it or how correct your construction 
may be. 
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A GATE OF CEDAR, by Katherine Morse 
(MacMillan). 


From the shrill trumpets of Mars to the 
soft, honeysuck!e-scented sighings of lovers, 
Miss Morse runs the scale of her poems. 
And interspersed, we find little rhymes such 
as litt'e children love to hear. 

Miss Morse is charming'y versatile. In 
her “Gate of Cedar” this modernist in 
thought embodies a lilting rhythm and 
meter which are refreshing, particu'ar'y in 
this day of rough hewn verse which starts 
and ends nowhere. It is a book which may 
be picked up and opened at random. On 
any page wi.l be found dainty sonnets or 
more sonorous verse either of which echo 
the mood of the reader. 

The “Gate of Cedar” is a collection of 
poems which every one should keep close 
by the arm of his reading chair. Its songs 
sob and exu't. Its meter flows smoothly. 
Its thoughts bring food for the mind. The 
“Gate of Cedar” is a welcome addition to 
American anthology. 

Istpor SCHIFRIN. 





THE BREAKING POINT, by Mary 
Roberts Rinehart (George H. Doran Co.). 
Here we find Mrs. Rinehart at her best, 

in a story of love and mystery that holds 

the interest of the reader to the last line of 
the final page. 

The author has constructed a p'ot, bui‘t 
around a very large number of characters 
exceptionally well. And as for character- 
ization, this is one of the finest exampl!es 
that it has been our privitege to peruse in 
many a day. 

The story is that of Doctor “Dick” Liv- 
ingston, a man for whom a wall of sugges- 
tion has shut off a forgotten past and a 
dead personality. The factors which lead 
to “the breaking point” and the revival of 
the past, the strugg'e for supremacy of two 
variant personatities, and the victory, are 
carefully and gripping'y woven. Through- 
out the whole there is a tinge of mystery, 
so subt'y veiled as to lead the reader eagerly 
on from chapter to chapter. 


For setting we find a splendid picture, 
kindly too, of the average home in the 
American small town. 

The Breaking Point is the kind of book 
that you will enjoy reading, and then will 
tell your friends to read. +. 





FROM PRINTER TO PRESIDENT, by 
Sherman A. Cuneo (Dorrance). 


This is the first “life” of our President. 
But it is even more than that—it is a story, 
a human document, by a lifelong friend and 
fellow-editor. 

The book takes up in an intensely inter- 
esting, wholly reatab'e way the ancestry 
and ear'y days of Warren G. Harding, his 
youthful struggles, his success in printing, 
insurance, advertising and publishing. How 
he took ho'd of a decrepit newssheet, and 
made it one of the first small town “dai‘ies” 
in his State. You read of the President’s 
rare gift for friendship, his favorite sports, 
his love of good, hard work, cornet-p‘aying 
in the small town ban, his kindly traits and 
simp'e ways, his fondness for children and 
fidelity to friends, his printer’s talisman and 
“the golden horseshoe,” his entry into 
politics. 

You will revere the President, and like 
him as a friend, when you have read this 
story from one who has always known him, 
in poverty, in youth—in his old home and 
the American cap'tal—as a p!ain printer 
and a great President. 


STUDIES IN THE CHINESE DRAMA, 
by Kate Buss (The Four Seas Co.). 


The writer once took one of those “per- 
sonally conducted” trips through China- 
town. Chuck Connors was then in his 
giory. His sightseeing parties through New 
York’s Oriental quarter were an adventure. 
We attended a Chinese play. At least, it 
was pointed out to us as a presentation by 
Chinese actors of some drama or other, the 
name and purpose of which we have long 
since forgotten. The only impression we 
have retained is that of strutting and garb- 
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ling by heathen, which bored us immeasur- 
ably. 

We regret now that Miss Buss’ delightful 
book had not been written then. We would 
have appreciated more the setting, the ges- 
tures, the costumes, the music, the rows of 
silent Chinese who sat in rapt attention. 

Miss Buss discusses with rare mastery 
that intriguing Oriental psychology which 
lies at the root of the Chinese drama. She 
opens before our eyes a vista of the Far 
Eastern mind which reflects the spiritual 
progress of forty centuries of civilization. 
In magnetic phrases we are presented with 
the history and development of a dramatic 
progress which permeates the Chinese green 
room and stage. Every student of the 
drama and arts should read this book. The 
illustrations are particu‘arly to be récom- 
mended and divu'ge considerab!e research 
and study. Isipor SCHIFRIN. 


SHORT STORIES BY PRESENT-DAY 
_ AUTHORS, Edited by Raymond Wood- 
bury Pence (MacMillan). 


A splendid collection of short stories 
taken from every ang!‘e, but to the student 
this is a most valuable hand-book because 
of the selection of stories to illustrate the 
various main points in short story tech- 
nique. Mr. Pence has chosen stories of 
pot, stories of setting, stories of character 
and stories of mood, finding examp!es for 
each class and for the further variations of 
each class in the work of such well-known 
writers as Booth Tarkington, Fannie Hurst, 
Irvin Cobb, A. Conan Doyle, Henry Van 
Dyke, Octavus Roy Cohan, and others of 
equal merit. Following each group of 
stories is a bibliographical list for the bene- 
fit of the student who wants to continue his 
study of any one or all the types illustrated. 

We heartily recommend this collection to 
any student of the short story. In it the 
reader will find both entertainment and in- 
struction. | ee 
A BLUEGRASS CAVALIER, by Edwin 

Carlile Litsey (Dorrance). 


“A Story of Old Kentucky ... .” A 
moment’s thought, the closing of an eye, 
and up there rises before us a fine, old- 
fashioned vista—of rivers and mountains 
and dells; beautiful women, chivalrous 
men, lush meadows and. blooded horses; 
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rosy-cheeked colonels, beds of mint, planta- 
tion hands and melodies—the days and 
faces of “My O!d Kentucky Home.” 

Of such is the book in hand. Blood is 
shed and kisses are stolen, and the author 
dedicates his latest novel “To all those who 
believe that Romance is not dead—and 
who love a tale of High Adventure.” 


THIS THING CALLED CENSOR- 
SHIP 
(Continued from page 24) 

Censorship is ever based on the principle 
of the few judging for the majority. The 
photoplay art is essentially intended for the 
masses, which accounts for its remarkable 
growth. But let us cast aside this question 
of the right of the few to decide for the 
multitude; let us consider the actual making 
of a photoplay and the effect Federal control 
would have on the methods that have so far 
given America and the world a new art. 

More and more reform advocates are 
urging that control be imposed on the writ- 
ers of screen stories, as such a course would 
make it unnecessary to cut expensive scenes 
from a finished production. Not even a re- 
former would expect a great artist to turn 
out masterpieces with only a limited number 
of brushes and colors, yet the writer is ex- 
pected to turn dictated rules into the high- 
est art! 

Delve into the far corners of the world 
and seek out those things that have come 
down through the ages possessing the elusive 
something we call art, and the one great 
fact that stands out above all others is that 
the masterpieces were conceived by those 
who refused to set a limit for their creative 
powers. As a writer, your supply shop is 
the delicate something within you that we 
define as the imagination, and once you 
limit the heights to which it can go you 
have stopped its growth toward perfection. 

This thing called censorship is not in- 
vincible. That great legitimate weapon of a 
free people, Public Opinion, has not yet 
been called upon to express the true will of 
the masses. Every literary worker has a 


task to do if the art of creative writing is 
to be secured for future generations. Think! 
Encourage others to do their own thinking! 
A nation that does its own thinking will not 
consent to the censoring of its favorite en- 
tertainment. 
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e Offer $1000 
and Royalties 





For New and Better Screen Stories 
Acceptable for our Productions 


NE thousand dollars and 

perpetual royalties are of- 
fered to new screen writers by 
this producing organization for 
acceptable scenarios. This new 
plan opens up a new realm of 
possibilities to writers without 
a so-called reputation who dis- 
cover in themselves the ability 
to write stories for the screen 
ind develop screen technique. 

In addition, 160 producing 
companies in Los Angeles alone 
are searching for new writers. 
They stand ready to pay from 
“500 to $2,000 for better stories. 
And yet their demands cannot 
be supplied. 

During the past year more 
than $50,000 in awards have 
been offered in scenario con- 
tests in an effort to discover 
ambitious new writers who will 
write the film plays of. tomor- 
row. 

New Names Will Flash 
HE names of writers now 
undiscovered will flash as 

the authors of great film plays 
of the future. 

Will you be one of these 
masters of this new writing 
art? Will you turn the power 
of creative -imagination with 
which you may be endowed and 
the -ability .to. express - your 
story ‘ideas ‘in. clear, simple 
language to the winning | of 
great. rewafds in this new: field 
of opportunity? 


Creative imaginatjon_may be 
anyone’s: heritage. 


And screen writing is differ- 
ent. Many famous short story 
writers have failed to write 
successful photodramas while 
heretofore unknown writers 
have won great success. 


Recently a Cilttersis school 
teacher; a New York society 
matron; a Pennsylvania news- 
paperman; an underpaid office 
man-in Utah and .many. other 
persons discovered by this cor- 
poration in ordinary walks of 
life, sold their stories at hand- 
some prices, became studio 
staff writers and directors, or 
won big sums of money in sce- 
nario contests through utilizing 
their natural talents for this 
work. 

Not one was a _ recognized 
author but all possessed the de- 
sire to write and were qualified 
to enroll with the Department 
of Education of the Palmer 
Photoplay Corporation. 


The Way is Opened 

| you possess the same créa- 

tive imagination and drama- 
tic perception that we found and 
so successfully developed in 
these people, the questionnaire 
test offered free in this adver- 
tisement can open up a new 
future to you. 

We offer you the same oppor- 
tunity that they had and 
grasped. 

This novel questionnaire test 
has uncovered hidden photo- 


Rich Rewards Are Waiting 


CORES of good stories 

could be sold to many pro- 
ducers at once by the Sales 
Department of the Palmer 
Photoplay Corporation if they 
were available. 

The Department of Education is 
conducted to train writers whose 
stories it can sell to the producers 
with whom. we keep in daily per- 
sonal touch. 

In addition, it trains men and 
women for highly paid positions of 
all kinds which are open in -the 
hundreds of producing companies. 


Worth a Two-Cent Stamp 
No Other Cost—No 
Obligation 

HE chance to test yourself, in- 

tensely interesting in _ itself, 
which is perhaps the first step to- 
ward ‘these bigger opportunities is 
yours if you will but send the co. pon. 

Your answers to the Palmer ‘lest 
Questionnaire will indicate whether 
or not you have this power. We 
hold your answers in strict confi- 
dence and tell you frankly what 
your test shows. If you pass you 
will receive further information re a- 
tive to the Palmer Course and 
Service. If you do not, you will 
be courteously told so. 

The opportunity is yours.. Your 
own dreams of a_ successful and 
prosperous future should tell you 
to grasp it now.- Send the ques- 
tionnaire. Know whether or not 
this new future is open to you. 


dramatists in the homes ae om cm rm cee 


and offices of the land. 


Copyrighted by Palmer Photoplay Corporation, Hollywood, Calif. 


It has revealed to 
those, 
dreamed of possessing 
it, imagination that-has 


been -turned -to profit.-. 
To others it has indi- -- 


cated that to hope to 
become professional sce- 
narists would be futile. 


You may try this test 
free by sending in the 
coupon below. 


who little. 


Swe Gree ee ome eee ——— 


Palmér Photoplay’ Corporation, 
Dept. of Education, ‘Sec. 1510, 


. Palmer Building, 


Hollywood, Calif. 


-Please send me without. cost or obl'ga- 


‘ tion-on -my -part, your-questiowndire. If I 


pass-the test IT am to receive further inf_ rf: 
mation about your course > and. s service. 


Nake ead Suara bane apenas paar Eee Bee 
SINE Sc testc'n'te cadherin chil Pir gto Oak Sania 
2 See nn Ae eae oS er 


All correspondence strictly confidential. 
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BETTER ENGLISH 


This department is intended as an aid to the writer who is striving to improve his English. 
to month it will include correct synonyms—rhyming words—correct spelling—rules on correct usage, etc., 
etc. Communications to this department will be welcome. 


From month 








THE SYNONYM 


By Ropert C. SCHIMMEL. 


bi gon to its origin the English language 

abounds in synonymous terms. The 
delicate and often exquisite shades of 
meaning expressed by two sets of deriva- 
tives, the one from the Anglo-Saxon, the 
other from the Norman-French, vita!ize 
our language in a way unknown to others. 
A'though the Ang!o-Saxon is the real basis 
of Engtish, many of our words are derived 
from the Latin and from the French (Nor- 
man-French) which was introduced into 
England after the Norman Conquest of 
1066. The conquerors brought with them 
their own language, and since these Nor- 
man-French were the ruling classes, they 
expressed themse'ves in their own tongue. 
But the Ang‘to-Saxons were a sturdy lot, 
and since they held tenaciously to their 
language also, there came, as the years 
roiled on, a fusion of languages. Thus 
there was in the speech of these united peo- 
ples two distinct sets of words for the same 
idea. 

Synonyms are words which, while not the 
same in meaning as other words, mean 
nearly the same thing. The effective writer 
is ab‘e to sense this slight difference and to 
make use of it to give life to his manu- 
script. The author who charms is the au- 
thor who can give voice to his thoughts 
without being monotonous in his expres- 
sion. If he uses one word at the beginning 
of the sentence he takes care to see that he 
does not repeat that word in the same series. 
Of course he does not strain in order to 
avoid repetition. Perfect knowledge of 
word meaning makes this unnecessary. 

“But how is the layman to come by a 
knowiedge so important,” is your question. 
Whenever you cannot think of the right 
word turn to a dictionary, /nternational, 
Standard, or Century, or, if you are in 
earnest buy a book devoted to synonyms 
exclusively, such as March’s THESAURUS 
DICTIONARY or Soule’s DICTIONARY 


OF SYNONYMS. Ready reference tends 
to awaken your facu'ties and to give to your 
vocabulary new life and vigor. As vou 
write do not be afraid to stop at every de- 
bated point and look up a word that better 
suits your meaning. Paucity of vocabulary 
is often the resu't of laziness on the part of 
the writer. He knows within common 
sense limits that what he says is common- 
piace, and yet rather than spend two or 
three moments studying his diction he fails 
because of commonplaceness. The really 
great authors of our language have been 
men who knew the depths of the rich word- 
mines of the English language, and, know- 
ing the depths reached and groped and dug 
where others could not go,—because of lack 
of ta'ent sometimes, but more often because 
of laziness. Success in writing, like suc- 
cess in any other field, often depends: on 
the merest trifle, seemingly. Do not fret 
and say that synonyms are not worthy of 
study. An honest hour with any Thes- 
aurus will wipe your doubts away. You 
will begin to wonder why you have used 
the same words over and over when there 
were sO many (more expressive of your 
exact meaning) crying to be used. Ac- 
cording to Professor Henry A. White, of 
Washington and Jefferson College, Sy- 
nonyms may be used for these three main 
purposes: 

1. For variety of idea or expression. 
Never use the same word twice in a sent- 
ence unless you repeat for emphasis. Never 
use the same word twice in adjoining sent- 
ences unless it is effective to do so. By 
se‘ecting a good synonym, you may not 
only be more specific but you may attain 
interest through a varied expression. 

2. For vividness. Here differences be- 
tween synonyms arise. One word is spec- 
ialized to convey a certain meaning ; another 
word makes that meaning more pictures- 
que; a third broadens it; and so on. Thus 
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Child Life-Story Contest 


STORIES OF ONLY 700 TO 990 WORDS 

FOR YOUNGEST READERS 
First Prize, $75.00 Third Prize, $25.00 
Second Prize, $50.00 Fourth Prize, $25.00 


All other stories found available will be bought and paid for at our regular rates. 
Manuscript not found available will be returned. Contest closes November 1. 1922. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION. 


E wish to consider only one special type of stories in this contest: 
those actually built out of the occupations, play-times, and the social 
life of children, in which conduct adjustments are made _ between 
children instead of between children and adults. Stories which include 
adult characters, or which do not carry some ethical message based 
upon conduct adjustments between children, will not be considered as prize 
wirners. Neither will stories lacking in plot action, thrill, and suspense. Note 
carefully conditions given below. 
HOW STORIES WILL BE JUDGED. 
The following requirements will be the basis of judging stories submitted in 
the contest: 

1. Stories must be from 700 to 900 words in length. 

2. Must have some helpful child life message. Strive to make this 
different from the usual hackneyed teachings given in primary stories. 
Attach slip to each story giving sentence statement of point made. 

3. Characters must be American children from seven to nine years of 
age and the scene laid in the United States. 

4. The theme or plot should have to do with the social life, play 
times, and occupations of the boys and girls themselves. The complica- 
tion (or problem) to be solved should be a child problem. (Do not 
represent the child aiding an adult to solve an adult problem or difficulty.) 

5. Must not be goody-goody, or the moral painfully obvious. 

6. Must have more plot complication than is usual with stories for 
this age; have quick action, a thrilling situation and a surprising or 
humorous denouement (conclusion). 

7. Must be plausible, not be blood and thunder, or tell of narrow 
escapes from death, etc. 

8. Must have but little description or conversation. 

9. Sentences must be short and words simple. Only those objects 
and ideas should be introduced with which the child is familiar. 

10. Boy and girl characters snould be normal; neither rich nor poor, 
neither precociously pious nor really naughty. Freaks and crippled children 
are debarred. There must be no reference to crime or criminals, or any 
amusement under church ban. 


HOW TO SUBMIT MANUSCRIPT. 


Mcre than one story may be submitted in the contest. In case only one ‘s 
sent, this should have both boy and girl characters. In case more than one is 
submitted, one-half may be boys’ stories and one-half girls’ stories; one-half 
suitable to use during the winter, and one-half to use during the summer. 

Send stories as early as possible, in all cases to reach us before November 1. 
All manuscript received after that date, or not marked as below, will be considered 
as ‘manuscript submitted for publication in the regular way and will be treated 
accordingly. 

On separate slip attached to manuscript write your name and address. Also 
attach slip stating message of story. 

Address manuscript to: DEW DROPS, 

STORY CONTEST EDITOR, 
David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, Illinois. 


Booklet to Writers and sample copy of DEW DROPS will be sent upon request. 
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exact:y the same way. 

3. For harmony and beauty. When 
harsh or awkward combinations occur, we 
change one word for its appropriate 
synonym. To avoid a rhyme or other repe- 
tition of sound we remove one word and 
employ its synonym. 

As wil readily be seen, Variety, Vivid- 
ness, and Harmony form the nucleus of 
artistic writing. Not everyone can accom- 
p‘ish or achieve so much in one composition, 
but he who does has often the synonyms he 
has used to thank. Strange to say, that 
man who writes vividly is not conscious of 
the words he chooses. The reason for this 
centers in the fact that he has passed 
through the “Thesaurus Period.” He no 
longer looks up every word that troub‘es 
him because he is no longer troubled. © His 
best book of synonyms is that which he 
has made from memory in his gathering 
from time to time all allied terms. He un- 
conscious'y realizes and writes party when 
he means company or uses the other words 
which convey a similar or delicately related 
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Address all inquiries to The Song Editor, care 
All questions will be answered through these 
unless a self-addressed stamped envelope is enclosed. 


MU 








The Song Editor’s Answers 


H. W. L., New York.—Frankly, my friend, you 
have chosen a rather time-worn subject for ex- 
ploitation. “Sorry” songs always have their ap- 
peal, of course, but to interest the publisher the 
lyric should present something new and novel in 
treatment. Unfortunately your version is the 
regulation old-fashioned stuff and as such it is 
doomed. Furthermore, your music does not en- 
hance its possibilities, for that, too, is commonplace 
and uninteresting, from the standpoint of market 
requirements, although as an example of amateur 
endeavor your song has its good points. Keep at 





it; eee. wi hit-writers were exactly as you 
are—ONCE 

i ey ee aoe ‘Chicago. —The concern you mention 
is not listed in any trade directory and therefore 
[ cannot give you the informat:on you request. I 
take it, however, that you refer to the publishers 
of Popular Songs Monthly and if such is the 
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meaning such as clan, gathering, assembly, 
congregation or meeting. He knows, with- 
out having to think about the fact that 
money is synonymous with wealth, riches, 
means, and plenty. Reply, retort, rejoin, 
respond, and answer have different shades 
of meaning in his mind. Whatever he 
wants to say he says with little effort and 
great effect. All because he has more than 
one word to serve a single purpose. 

In a previous articte I recommended 
note-book for those who wanted to increase 
their vocabularies by a study of several new 
words daiy. I advocated that at least 
three NEW words should be entered daily, 
studied, mastered, remembered. I can 
think of no better p!an for the accumulating 
of synonyms. Take a small note-book and 
on each page enter a singular word or a 
common-place word. Then, as the days 
go on see how many words you are able to 
pace on the same pages with those already 
tabulated. Constant app‘ication as well as 
frequent entries will soon give you a contro! 
of synonyms that you did not realize you 
could ever possess. 


A Department Devoted to Song Writing and Song Writers 
Conducted by C. S. Millspaugh 


If you have a question for the Song Editor please observe the following rules: 
The Writer's Digest, Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Songs or manuscripts will not be returned 
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case you may hear from them later. In the future 
be sure to place a return address on each outgo ‘ng 
envelope containing valuable matter, for in the 
event of misdirection the postal authorities will 
then have some guidance in remailing the letter. 
If you fail to do this the authorities have no other 
course open than to forward to the Dead Letter 
office where the letter will be opened and in due 
time will be returned to you. 

R. C. L., Indiana—The main office of the or- 
ganization you mention is located at Warwick, 
N. Y. Just address the Song Author’s Mutual 
League. 

ML. F., 
expend a single penny 


Norwood.—I would not advise you to 
for a musical setting to 
your “Isle of Mylode” lyric for your idea is not 
an acceptable song subject. Frankly, you are 
seeking a subject from the realms of Fairyland, 
and this won’t do. Your other lyric contains a 
first class idea but is poorly developed and in its 
present shape does not warrant any expense for 
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Have You Imagination: 


IF YOU HAVE—A BIG OPPORTUNITY 


Photoplay producers are demand- 
ing stories. They want stories 
filled with action—stories that will 
appcal to a more discriminating 
theatre-gcing public. The time is 
past when any old kind of a story 
could be filmed and made into a 
success. The novelty has worn off 
of the movies—audiences are be- 
coming more critical. Not even 
fine acting will of itself suffiice— 
because the theatre patrons have 
realized the value of a good story 
and they demand this background 
for their favorite stars. Conse- 
quently, as we have said, the pro- 
p tes are searching for good 
stories. Here, then, is an oppor- 
tunity for writers with imagination 
—with the ability to think strong, 
gripping plots full of lif> and action. 


Writers with this ability will be’ 


welcomed and will be paid well for 
their efforts. 


STORIES THAT ARE 
WANTED 


In a recent editorial appearing 
in The Writer’s Digest, Thomas 
H, Ince, the noted producer, ad- 
vises writers to “Stick to Human 
Nature.” Mr. Ince has made a 
thorough study of motion picture 
necds, and is as well or better able 
to tell what kind of stories are 
wanted than any other man. His 
m¢ssage simply means that the 
public is tired of inconsequential, 
impossible stories. Instead, they 
want stories of real life—with a 
real theme and a highly .dramatic 
but altogether possible plot. Plots 
of this kind are all around just 
waiting for the writer with suffi- 
cient imagination and the proper 
knowledge of photoplay technique 
to cash in upon them. 


$500 TO $2,000 FOR A 
STORY 


And successful photoplay writers 
do indeed cash in. Producers will 
giadly pay from $500 to $2,000 for 
acceptable stories. That is a price 
worth working for and should b> 
an incentive to every one who 
wants to put their most earnest 
efforts into their work. Today it 
is the story for which these sums 
are paid, and not the writer’s name 
or reputation. A large staff of 
readers is employed in every studio 
and every story gets a thorough 
reading in the hope that it may be 
a new masterpiece. You, if you 
have the necessary quality of imac- 
ination, are in a position to sell 
your stories for large sums as soon 
as you learn the fund2mental prin- 
ciples of the photoplay_ story. 
These you will quickly find in the 
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Read What Some of Our 
Students Say 


“I have examinéd your ‘Ideal’ 
Photoplay Course. It’s worth 
the money, as good as others 
that I have seen priced at sev- 
eral times yours. Enclosed find 
$5.00 in payment.” 

Greenfield, Ind. ) 4 


“I was certainly glad to see 
The ‘Ideal’ Course in Photoplay 
Writing which came by this 
morning’s mail. Of course, I 
have had no time for a thorough 
examination, but from a quick 
but not careless survey of it, I 
think you have b-aten them all. 
I have four or five other courses, 
but this seems to be the most 
sensible and careful statement 
I have seen.” 
Washington, D. C. S. M. N. 


“I have just received your 
‘Ideal’ Course in Photoplay 
Writing, and find it to be one 
of the best Courses a'ong this 
line that I have found on the 
market. The Course is worth 
m-ny times the price.” 
Plymouth, Texas. i, ky 2 











IDEAL COURSE IN 
PHOTOPLAY 
WRITING 


This comprehensive set of lessons 
has bien most carefully prepared 
to enable amat:ur writers. to 
quickly familiarize themselves with 
the steps nec ssary in the proper 
preparation of their stories. There 


are twenty complete lessons, in- 
cluding a sample photoplay synop- 
sis. Fach lesson takes up an 
essential point and discusses it so 
clearly and concisely, that it cannot 
be misunderstood. The’ entire 
course is free from technical t-rms 
—every thought being expressed in 
the everyday language of the stu- 
dent. Already hundreds of am- 
bitious writers have found this 
Course to be just the help that they 
needed to start them on the right 
road. What it has done for them 
it will also do for you. 


OUR SPECIAL 
OFFER 


Here is your chance to obtain 
this “‘Ideal’? Course in Photoplay 
Writing at a sp cial introductory 
price. Regularly, the Course costs 
$5.00, but at present you can secure 
it and a year’s subscription to The 
Writer’s Digest ($7 value) for only 
$5.00. 


SEND NO MONEY 


If you wish it, it is unnecessary 
for you to send any money with 
your order. Simply fill out the 
coupon below and mail it to us. 
When the postman delivers the 
Course to you, pay him $5.00. The 
course is yours and you will re- 
ceive the next twelve big, illus- 
trated issues of The Writer’s Digest. 
Should you for any reason find the 
Course unsatisfactory, you may 
return it within three days after 
receipt and have your money re- 
funded, 





USE THIS COUPON 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 


919 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Please send me The “Ideal” 


Course in Photoplay Writing, and 


enter my name to receive The Writer’s Digest for one year. 


COI agree to pay the postman $5.00 when he delivers the Course. 


OOI enclose $5.00 herewith. 


It is understood that if I am not sat’sfied, the course can be 
returned within three days after its receipt and my money will be re- 
funded at once and my subscription to the magazine cancelled without 


question. 
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a musical setting. However, the idea is there and 
if revised to the utmost should be a very accept- 
ble one. Yes, this Department is at your service 
at any time. 


Mrs.:J. M. B., Tunnell Hill—There are some 
few music publishers that occasionally accept 
words without music but the majority prefer the 
complete song. In the long run it is best to se- 
cure the services of a really competent composer 
to prepare a complete MS. and then submit the 
MS. for consideration to a list of publishers. If 
the song is accepted you will receive e:ther a pro- 
posal to sell outright, or a contract to publish on 
a royalty basis. The royalty basis is the best for 
if the song scores a hit you are then in line to 
receive very substantial royalties, whereas if you 
sell outright, and an unproved song never brings 
a very high figure, you receive the selling price 
only. One of the greatest hits of the past two 
years was sold outright by the author for fifty 
dollars. Had a royalty agreement been in opera- 
tion the proceeds from sheet music sales a'’one 
would have amounted to several thousand dol- 
lars. Relative to vaudeville matters, I suggest 
that you get in touch with The B: ‘board Maga- 
zine, Cincinnati, Ohio. This is the leading vaude- 
ville publication and lists the routes of scores of 
vaudeville performers. 

T. H. Brisbane.—Yes, there are several small, 
although absolutely four-square, publishers whom 
you could undoubtedly interest in your proposi- 
tion if your song possesses some measure of merit 
You must be prepared, however, to pay the full 
costs of the first edition, for it amounts to a 
“test,” pure and simple, and if you do not possess 
sufficient faith in the song to be willing to expend 
money upon it, how can you expect the publisher 
to do so? You understand, of course, that the 
publisher is using your capital to swing your 
song, to the extent of a first edition, but his 
exploitation machinery is used to your adv antage, 
and hence, in my estimation, the proposition is an 
entirely fair, fifty-fifty matter. Generally, if the 
first edition “shows any signs of life,” the pub- 
lisher is willing, nay, anxious, to take over the 
song under a royalty contract and to exp'‘oit fur- 
ther at his own expense entirely, but the public’s 
acceptance of the song determines this, of course. 
In my opinion, the young writer who desires to 
bring out a song can find no proposition quite so 
good as this. The fact that an experienced and 
established concern handles the song means that 
you secure the benefit of a far better printing 
price; the song is put out in a first-class manner, 
and, all in all, is much better handled than a 
novice could expect to do it. Aside from that the 
writer is supplied with a number of first-class 
copies, so that by a bit of personal hustling he 
can at least earn as much, or more, than the 
amount originally expended. You understand, 
of course, that none of the few concerns that will 
go into this proposition with a new writer are 
large concerns. As a matter of fact, they are 
small by reason of lack of capital, and hence their 
willingness to meet the writer half-way on a 
fairly meritorious song number is a matter of 
business and also necessity, for it enlarges their 
catalogue and also enhances their chances of at- 
tracting the attention of the larger publishers to 
their songs, for, after all, their great expectation 
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is to sell their best numbers to the big concerns 
for a geod round price. 


_K. P., Bayou.—lIt is highly advisable that you 
shelve this song of yours at the earliest oppor- 
tunity lest some one suspects you of plagiarism. 
You may not be aware of the fact, but your t'tle 
has long been the property of a large New York 
publisher, and the music to your words is a 
replica of “Ohio Shore.” This sort of thing 
won’t get you anywhere. By all means give 
up your intention of publishing this song. The 
original publishers of this music may object. 


I. L., New Haven—A study of present-day 
song hits will give you a far better idea of song 
market requirements than anything else I can 
suggest. Good, snappy fox-trots seem to lead in 
the song field, with the alluring waltz next. As 
a matter of fact, the especial requirement just 
now is a satisfactory dance rhythm. If your song 
hasn’t got that it is lost, for no publisher wou!d 
give you consideration. No, the old English bal'ad 
type won’t do now. Apparently the public does 
not care for that type of song, for none are being 
issued by the publishers, and you can count on it 
that the publisher takes his cue from the public 
every little minute. 


E. H., Hamlin —Frankly speaking, your poems 
are poor. (You see, I have taken you at your 
word.) In the first place, your construction is 
very bad, very, very bad. For instance, your lines 
do not correspond in length, the opening verse 
line contains eleven syllables whereas: the corre- 
sponding line in the second verse contains but 
eight syllables. (That’s enough in itself, but you 
have gone further.) In fact, all your lines are 
hit or miss affairs and do not possess rhyme or 
reason. Aside from that your titles are ex- 
tremely poor and have no connection with the 
subject-matter that is supposed to follow. Con- 
trary to your opinion, the title is a very important 
feature of the song and should be selected with 
care. Any old thing won’t do by any manner of 
means. Every line in your first verse should also 
correspond in length with the corresponding line 
in the second verse, and I suggest that it is a 
wise policy to write the chorus in a different 
metre than the verse. It provides more of an 
opportunity for the composer. 


HIS FIRST MANUSCRIPT 
ACCEPTED, BUT— 


Harry L. Foster, whose first book, “The 
Adventures of a Tropical Tramp,” has re- 
cent'y been published, began writing during 
an adventure-hunting tour in Mexico in 
1919. He claims to have sold the first man- 
uscript he sent out, an unusual experience, 
although he adds that it never was pub- 
lished. It was an article predicting the over- 
throw of the Carranza government, but im- 
mediaté’y after a magazine had accepted it, 
and before it could appear in print, the Car- 
ranza government was overthrown, where- 
fore the article was consigned to the waste 
basket. 
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n : Compiled by James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. Reeve. 4 
As + The one great desk book for every writer who would keep fully informed regard- - 
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ng * as the standard guide to the market for all classes of literary material. No writer who 
'd * is offering manuscripts for publication can afford to do without it. A single new 
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id « market opened to you—a single sale of your least important manuscript—will more & 
es } than repay its cost. It will help writers to sell more manuscripts. It brings to the 
1g %  writer’s finger tips the pertinent, exact information about markets for short stories, 
: * articles, essays, photoplays, post-card sentiments and mottoes, vaudeville sketches, . 
it : : : . 
“a 4 plays, photographs, ideas, songs, humor—anything that is good prose or verse—that 
& will enable him to market his material to advantage. “1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts” ki 
* is the great How to Sell, ‘What to Sell, and Where to Sell guide for all writers. Many 4 
1S > changes in the publishing world have occurred in the past year—some periodicals have * 
Ir % departed this life—many more have been born. This new edition tells you of these 
is changes. te 
’S os Special attention has been given to listing markets for verse. More than 100 pub- 
€ t lications are named, that use poetry. More than 200 markets for short fiction are 
= named, and their requirements specifically shown. Special articles upon Verse writing, 
it t and Trade Press work. A very full list of Trade Journals and their needs is given. 
u = Departments explaining Juvenile, Religious, and Agricultural markets. Book Pub- 
e & lishers. House organs. Photoplay Producers. r 
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: BY HOWARD T. DIMICK. . 
} The BEST BOOK of instruction on Photoplay writing yet published. - 
a 
2 350 PAGES. CLOTH, $3.00. + 
os 
It is a book for the heginner in photoplay writing, and also for the successful © 
+ worker who is already selling his scenarios; for the first, it teaches the primary steps, 
* and cach successive step up to the completed play; for the latter there are new lessons 
. in technique, in the use of material, problems of the play, and in the business manage- 
+ ment and selling of his work. ; : - 
) Among other matters of value the author has included a graded series of exercises, 
beginning with analysis and proceeding to creative writing, which will be of invaluable 
t aid to the intelligent aspirant who possesses latent ability. : Pd 
t Also, a complete sample scenario of about 7,500 words, and various synopses. 
& Refers to many photoplays and stories that og f be studied as object lessons. - 
3 The help given by this work could not be secured through any “course” of ¢& 
z lessons at ten times the price of the book. tee 
t JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Publisher, Franklin, Ohio. > 
t [Catalogue of 25 other helpful books for writers sent on request.] - 
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All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 
various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors and announcements 
of prise contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column, 
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Prize Contests _The Boysland Company, Box 174, Newark, 

The Detneator pays ten dollars each month for N,a;8ants 2 pzrespondent in cach town af the 
the best suggestion Tor saving the howsekesPer* graghs will be given preference. Full instruction 
other suggestions used on the Save-a-Dollar page. sade ae gg SCRE ne eeel 
In the October number there is offered a prize 


of $50 for the most helpful essay of not more General and Fiction Publications 

an 500 word: es { y ir were : 4 a 
than i) words on “How We Improved Our BEAUTY, 115 Duleld St, Brooklyn, N,V 
: = P logis - Monthly; 25c per copy, $2.50 per year. “Anything 


terest was aroused, what was done, and how 
expenses iol pin The winslag nsiiéle will ‘relating to beauty of pad and mind. Short 
appeat in the itn enties his nx te som articles, fillers, poems; care of the hair, 
; ae ‘ - skin, diet, health, exercises, beauty hints and 
second prize of a series offered by The, Delineator Saants aceeeia® Shin. wekticetian Wai al oe 
on aspects of enriching community life. All con- oops ania a I = es P rose 
tributions must be mailed before midnight of graphs of beautiful women. Manuscripts are re- 
October 8th. Contributions cannot be returned sass = — two iver = paid for on 
: : sptance. Rates vary, usually 2146 
unless accompanied by stamped, self-addressed pes ‘y €. Kates vary, usually trom ic to </2 
envelopes. Address, Contest Editor, The Delin- ° ore, 


— Butterick Publishing Company, New York “BRIEF STORIES.” THE MAGAZINE OF 
=e THE SHORT STORY, 805 Drexel Bldg., Phila- 


BOOKFELLOWS THE. Clerk Flora Warren delrhia, Pa. Editor, Wm. H. Kofoed; Associate 


+dj " le th}; - r 

Seymour, 4917 Blackstone Ave., Chicago, Ill. “The ng igi E. be al Monthly i lie Tame. 
Bookfellows announce the 1922 Laura B'ackburn oY per year. short stories On-y—o 7. 
Lyric Poetry Prizes. Cash prizes of $50.00, $30.00 4,009 words or thereatouts; no ‘novelettes,’ no 
and $20.00 are offered for the best three lyric complete novels, i serials. Czn use SOiee Verse. 
poems submitted by Bookfellows before Decem- Immediate report is made on manuscripts, which 
ber 31, 1922. The judges are Edwin Markham, 27€ paid for on acceptance at the rate of two- 
William Griffith and Marion Couthouy Smith. thirds of a cent a word. 


Poems are not to be over 24 lines in length, and ee ; ' , 
3 Toh aks aa BLACK CAT, THE. Book Hill, Hichland 
are to be unpublished before and during the term Sells, WY. Menthiy< tic per cee SEeD. ocr 


i‘ ” 
oS year. “At this time The Black Cat is overwhelmed 
Prize Contests Still Open with material submitted in its prize competit‘on, 
and expects to accept enough m°nuscripts from 
The American Magasine, 381 Fourth Ave., New those now being considered to fill its issues for 
York City, has each month a prize contest—for a year. Will, nevertheless, te glad to read any 
the best letter of not over 400 words. unusual’ short story of about 100 words.” 
—_——— Manuscripts are reported on within from three 
The San Francisco Chronicle is offering a days to. several months; payment made by ar- 
weekly prize of $50 for advertising letters. It is rangement. 7 
necessary to read an article in The Chronicle in —__—— 
order to compete, so interested writers are re- CONTEMPORARY VERSE, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ferred to The Chronicle for full information. Editor, Charles Whorton Stork. 1c per copy, 
$1.75 per year. “We want first-hand thought and 
The Photo Drama “Mesas ine, 15th St., at Mt. feeling in an organic form, let it be free or regu- 
Vernon, Philadelphia, will pay $5.00 each month lar. We dislike affectation and conventionality 
for the best limerick submitted on any great film equally.” Present need is for ballads, nature, and 
star. The only condition imposed is that the full longer narrative poems. Reports on manuscripts 
name of the actor or actress suggested must be are made within one week; no payment. 
used in every piece of verse printed. No manu- 
scripts are returned. CANDID OPINION, Prescott, Ark. Editor, 
—— H. B. McKenzie. Monthly; 15c per copy, $1.50 
Judge, 627 West 43rd St... New York, pays per year. “Articles of from one to three thousand 
$10.00 weekly for the best story, and $5.09 for words on vital topics, politics, business, society. 
the second best. All cthers at regular rates. letters. Short, sane, vigorous fiction.” Manu- 
Original, unpublished, short, humorous stories scripts are reported on within one or two weeks; 
only are wanted. payment on acceptance 
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AMATEUR 


WRITERS! 


We are going to put you to the test 


It is estimated that 95 per cent of the scenarios submitted to studios by amateur writers have to be 
rejected in their present form. The majority of authocs will not take the time and trouble to ‘get the screen 


engle’”’ and rewrite their rejected stories. 


They simply give up in des 
Success, in any Ine of endeavor, does not come to such weaklings. T 


ad when the first rejection comses. 
ey fail and drop out of the race, 


thereby making room for the few who have pluck and determination, coupled with faith in themselves, to 


carry on, 


THE MAIN OBJECT OF THIS ASSOCIATION IS 


TO SELL ITS MEMBERS’ STORIES 


First, by showing you how to put “SCREEN PLOT” into them, and then get them published in the big 
fiction magazines who pay well for good material—before we offer them to the studios—if we can’t sell them 


for you as “ORIGINALS.” 

Just think of being able to submit a story svnopsis 
—or mere p'ot—and then to have it d*vloped into a 
mg?zine story—with all the béautiful descrintive 
language—interesting d’alogue—eloquent phraseology 
avd vivid character d-lin-ations—then publish-d in a 
Na*’cra’ magzine. headed bv your .name as author! 
And that’s not all! The film rights to published 
ctori-s bring tte big prices that you read about—and 
Preducers dcn’t Fave to be begged to buy them, 
ei'ther! But your story MUST have a “‘screen plot.” 
Get that. folks! 


Whet the amateur writer needs is a course of exer- 
cises that will enzble him, or her, to develop natural 
“bilitv already possessed and to write Screen Plots— 
not narratives. This cen not be done bv simple 
tr-nsmission of informaticn from one individual to 
another, any more then a physical culture exp’rt can 
develop your muscl*s bv simply having you read text 
books on phvsical culture. You must actually work 
—start creating nlots—but you must do it intelli- 
gently and scientifically. 


TH®™ HILL SYSTEM IS POSITIVELY THE 
ONTY ONE ON THE ARKET WHICH 
TFACHFS THE ACTUAL PROCESS OF P* OT 
PUILDING USFD BY SUCCFSSFUl. SCE- 
NAPTO AND MAGA”INE AUTHORS AND 
WHICH MAKES YOU BUILD DRAMATIC 
PLOTS. 

When we make the above statement we do not 
rxe-pt those corcerns which charge as high as 
$100.00 for their “‘courses” or “plans.” 

When you g-t these exercises vou sit down—take 
a pencil and a plentiful supply of p’ain white paver 
—th-n start cr-ating plots by simply following the 
inct-nctiens before vou! We promise vou th-t vou 
will be absolutely amaz-d at result! Dramatic situ- 
atiens ard interesting chrecters will march out upon 
your stage in ropid succession—involvirg ons another 
in roost interesting and unexp*cted comp’ications— 
2!! the marvelous creations of your own imagination, 
wkich is put into operation by the magic process 
outlined, 


EMPLOY THE HII.L SYSTEM IN BUILDING 
UP THE PLOT OF THAT STORY WHICH 
YO! HAVE At READY WPITTFN AND G*®T 
THE SA'TFS DFPARTMFNT OF THE SCE- 
NAPIQ WRITERS FORUM TO PUT IT 
ACPOSS. 


It does not make a particle of d:fference whether 
you kave—or have not—wasted money on scenario 
schools, agencies, or other mail ord-r concerns. 
Lots of beginners at the writing game have—and you 
can’t blame them! They were simply good sports 
and were looking for the right proposition—hence 
took a ckance. You’ve got to have a certain 
amount of gambling blood in vou to win at this 
busiress—or at any other which pays big divi- 
dends, 


SHOW YOUR GOOD FAITH WITH. US— 
THAT’S ALL. 


We do not ask you to pay in advance for the Hill 
Syst-m and Service of our Sales and Criticism De- 
partments. Just show your good fa:th and that you 
are in earn-st by depositing -with us a dollar bill, 
and we will forward the Ten Exercises to you post- 
paid by return mzil with full dsta‘ls describing the 
Sales, Criticism, Fictiorizing Dcpartments, and other 
free bensfits to our students. 


You thoroughly inspect The Hill Svstem—work 
out a few of tee examples as suggest-d—and then 
if in vour opinion the Ten Exercises 2lons, without 
the Sales and other service of the Forum, is not 
worth rany tires the price ask-d—and superior to 
anv of the so-ca'led Courss of instruction in scenario 
writing, or “P'ans” cf photoplaw-writing, that are 
offered at ANY PRICE WHATEVER—iust return 
them to us within three days—in good cond'tion, and 
your dollar bill will be promptly refunded—and 
you don’t owe us a cent. 


If, on the other kand. you desire to k-ep them, 
and being cenvinced of the sincerity of our institu- 
ticn vou want to evil yvours“lf of our S2l*s. Criticism 
ard Fictionizirg Departments—just serd along your 
check or monev order for the rema‘nine $9.00. The 
Exercises then beccme vcurs 2nd you will b= entitled 
to free service on three of your stories with the privi- 
lege of submitting as many more as you desir*, upon 
the payment of a small rerding fee. No limit is 
pleced on the duration of vour membershin in the 
Forum, which is free to-all students of The Hill 
Systcm. 

This offer of ours is the fairest p-oposition that 
will ever be m7de to you, and is surely the test of 
the sincerity of your intention to succeed at the 
wr'tine game, 





WE HAVE SCORES OF VOLUNTARY TESTIMONIALS FROM FNTHI'STASTIC STITDENTS OF 


TH® HILL SYSTEM. YOU PIN A DO’LAR 


RITt.. MONEY ORDER OP CHFCK TO 


THIS COUPON—SEND IT IN—AND WE’LL SOON ADD YOURS TO THE LIST. 
Scenario Writers Forum, D-pt. W, 623 Union Leacue Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Her-’s mv dollar. 


Send me the “‘Hill Svstem” for fre* insp-ction. for 3 davs. 


I will either send you 


tke other $9.00 or return the whole thing in good shape within three days after I receive it—and get my 


doll-r tack, 


It is understocd that as soon as I have paid you the full ten dollars, I cam start submitting my stories 
to your Sales and Criticism Departments to be either fictionized or screened, or both, if approved. 


WE onic coke y oi se ntee e esos WERE KS ae wen bee setae 


BRO ods dacatpan db-ave odie ae Oe while s 0500 8-e.9 r84Oe denen ee 





NOTE:—Shcu'd you derire to remit the $10 in full f»r the Hill Svst-m in order to immediately avail your- 


self of the Forum Sales, Criticism, and Fictionizing Departments, you may do so. 
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BE A NEWSPAPER ARTIST 


See Everything 


Know Everybody 





President Warren G. Harding. 
Authog.aph sketch drawn from life. 


Manuel Rosenberg’s Course in 
Newspaper Art 
By MANUEL ROSENBERG 
Art Manager of The Cincinnati Post. 
Edited by T. C. O'DONNELL, 
formerly editor of Cartoons Magazine. 


Covers in detail every demand upon a newspaper artist. Con- 
tains invaluable practical information for both success*ul artists 
and beginners. Most complete and practical book for sketch 
artists ever written. 

My ccu'se covers the eaentn subject 

How to Become a Car‘oonis'; How ‘o Sell Your Work; How to 
Ob ain an In‘erview wih Sketch: How to Cover a Corwention: 
Coverirg the Theatre; Covering a rg Trial, what to om and 
how; Human in erest, what i' Is and how :0 d-vslop 1°; 
ing Process drawing ‘for fepretes fea; How to Make | Silverprint : 
How to Make a Chak Plate—and six y o:her lessons. 

My book is not Ay rj pactical use to newspaper men—re- 
porters and writers who may have occasion to ¢ ver a sto y with 
an artist, but also to the general newspaper reader who is inter- 
ested in learning how news stories—with sketches—are obtained 
and what constitutes a fu'ly covered assignment. 

The reader will. enjoy the personal experience stovies which I 
have related. ‘The volume contains also sketches made on my 
recent trip through fifteen European countries, numerous auto- 
graphed sketches of international celeb.ities drawn du.ing inter- 
views with them 

The ay Biezented have actually appeared in The Cincin- 
nati Post, The C'eveland Press. Akron Pvess New Yo:k World, 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, London Daily Express, and other 
newspapes. 

A limited edition of this volume which has been ap»vovei by 
foremost newspaper men. a:tists. and ca: toonists of the Un:t.d 
= es and Canada. will be placed on sale at $3.00 a copy. 

! wil gladly refund your money if you do not find the book 
sa.isfaciory in every respect. 


Address MANUEL ROSENBERG 
400 BUTLER BLDG., CINCINNATI, O. 





Manuel an aee. 
400 Butler Bidg., a. Ohio. 
Enclosed find $5.00 for one copy of your MANUEL 
ROSENBERG’S COURSE IN NEWSPAPER T. 




















MACFADDEN PUBLICATIONS, 118-119 W. 
40th St.. New York City. These publications are 
not in the open market for fiction and articles. 
Needs are as follows: Physical Culture, an occa- 
sional short story with an athletic or outdoor 
interest and serials emphasizing Physical Culture 
idea. Beautiful Womanhood, short stories depict- 
ing life of the modern woman, especially women 
in sports and business. National Brain Power 
Monthly, inspirational fiction of the success ‘and 
business type. True Story Magazine, confessions 
of human and dramatic interest, all contributions 
being printed anonymously. Movie Weekly, fic- 
tion in the form of short serials with a moving 
picture background. Midnight, very short and 
very dramatic stories, preferably with a Broad- 
way setting. Prices paid vary; payments to 
authors are made once a month. 


ASIA MAGAZINE, 627 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. Publisher, L. D. Froelick; Managing 
Editor, Elsie F. Weil. Monthly; 35c per copy, 
$3.50 per year. Articles needed by this publica- 
tion are “those dealing with the Orient exclu- 
sively, especially countries off the beaten track, 
such as Indo-China, Siam, the Dutch East Indies, 
Afghanistan, Turkestan, Bokhara, India, Burma, 
Persia, Arabia, etc.” Good photographs ought to 
accompany all articles. Particular need of short 
articles, from 1,500 to 2,500 words, is reported. 
Subjects that require study of the customs of 
people and articles based on important pol!t'cal 
and social movements in the Near and Far East 
are of special interest. Manuscripts are paid for 
on acceptance. 


ARYAN, THE, 1511 S. 12th St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Editor, Frank C. Massey. Monthly; 10c per 
copy, $1.00 per year. “Topics of the day” are 
handled by this publication, which uses photo- 
graphs in connection with its articles. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within two weeks and are 
paid for on publication. 


ACE-HIGH MAGAZINE, 799 Broadway, New 
York City. Editor, Harold Hersey. Semi- 
monthly; lic per copy, $3.00 per year. “Ask your 
‘ictioneers’ to read Ace-High for about four is- 
sues—this will give them the best idea of what 
we use. Read the magazine carefully and con- 
sistently.” Western stories are the present need 
of this publication. Report on manuscripts is 
made within ten days and payment is made on 
acceptance. 


DRAMATIST. THE, Easton, Pa. Editor, 
Luther B. Anthony. Quarterly; 25c per copy, 
$1.00 per year. “We need nothing but technical 
analysis or instruction. No narrative subjects are 
utilized, though we will take a play or playlet 
now and then if of an extraordinary value tech- 
nically—original or translation.” All articles must 
be authoritative and it is suggested that writers 
familiarize themselves with the publication be- 
fore submitting manuscripts. Line drawings are 
the only form of illustration used. “A sound 
definition of drama” is the special need of The 
Dramatist at present. Manuscripts are reported 
on within two weeks and paid for on acceptance. 




















THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


SECURES POSITION AS EDITOR 





THE WRITER’S DIGEST. 


Butler, Pa. 


I might add that I was very well pleased with the books I 


ordered from you, and look forward to each issue of The Writer’s Digest. 
It was through instructions given by you that I was able to secure wa ey 
Ss 


of sporting editor on the Butler Eagle. 


Wishing you continued success, >. 


THE “IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWSWRITING AND 
CORRESPONDENCE WILL HELP YOU, TOO 


As you read this, opportunity is star- 
ing you in the face. There are hundreds 
of positions waiting for the proper per- 
sons to fill them. You, with the in- 
struction we offer, can be one of those 
persons. 

NEWSPAPER WORK IS 
FASCINATING. 

No career is more_ interesting or 
more exciting than that of the news- 
paper man or woman. Who has a better 
opportunity to see life and to meet 
people than the newspaper reporter? 
But supposing you haven’t the time or 
inclination for a reporter’s job, there 
are many other positions open to you. 
There is always the chance to become 
the local correspondent for several near- 
by papers, or you may become the rep- 
resentative of one or more _ trade 
publications. All of these positions 
enable you to earn a handsome income 
by devoting either all or part of your 
time to them. 

In following up assignments and in 
locking for news, you are also gathering 

valuable material for other forms of 
literary work later on. Many prominent 
writers were in newspaper work at one 
time, and ascribe much of their success 
to experience gained at that time. 


START RIGHT. 
The “Ideal” Course in Newswriting and 
Correspondence will start you on the 


right road. It tells you what will be 
expected of you, prepares you for the 
work, introduces you to many sides of 
the profession that you could only learn 
through long experience, and shows you 
how to get a position. It explains to 
you what news is,how to find it and to 
recognize it, the proper form for your 
stories, how to value stories, the 
amount of space they should get, and 
many other tips that will enable you to 
write acceptable stories from the very 
start. And in addition to all this, the 
Course contains a long list of trade pub- 
lications, indicating markets for many 
special stories that you will run across 
while following up your regular work. 

The regular price of The “Ideal” 
Course in Newswriting and Corre- 
spondence is $5.00. By filling in the 
attached coupon, you can secure this 
helpful Course, and a year’s subscription 
to The Writer’s Digest (a $7.00 value) 
for only $5.00. Nor do you have to 
send any money in advance, simply fill 
in and mail the coupon—then pay the 
postman when he delivers the Course. 

You can easily realize what an oppor- 
tunity this is for you. Positions like 
that secured by the Pennsylvania man 
are waiting for you. Why not start now 
to prepare yourself for them by filling in 
the coupon and mailing it today? 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 923 Butler Building, Cincinnati, 0. 


DON’T SEND ANY MONEY 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
923 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen—I want to prepare myself for a better position. 


Newswriting and Correspondence, and enter my 
numbers) to The Writer’s Digest. 
I agree to pay the postman $5.00 as 


It is understood that if I am_ not fully satisfied that I may 
subscription cancelled, 


after its receipt and have my 
without question. 


Please send me The “Ideal” Course in 


name for one year’s subscription (12 big, illustrated 


ayment in full when he delivers the Course. 


y return the Course within three days 
and that my $5 will be refunded immediately 


THIS COURSE TELLS YOU HOW TO WRITE—THE WRITER’S DIGEST, WHERE TO SELL. 
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Art of lnventing Characters 


By GEORGES POLTI 


Translated from the French by Lucile Ray 
HIS is a further 


development 

of the princi- 
ples set forth in 
“The Thirty - Six 
Dramatic Situa- 
tions.” The incred- 
ible number of 
human types here- 
tofore unknown in 
literature and yet 
awaiting discovery 
and _ presentation, 
is sufficiently in- 
dicated by the 
author’s explana- 
tory subtitle: “The Twelve Principal 
Types, Their 36 Subdivisions, and 154,980 
Varieties Yet Unpublished.” 

The author, by his demonstration that 
“character,” in the commonly accepted 
sense of the term, does not exist, clears the 
ground for a masterly analysis of the ele- 
ments of human personality, and an 
elucidation of the principles by which these 
elements be combined to produce new types 
in endless variety. The book is of incal- 
culable value to all writers and others inter- 
ested in a psychological approach to the 
art of fiction. 





THE ART OF 
INVENTING 
CHARACTERS 


By Georges Polti 
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The cordial reception given by writers to 
Polti’s “Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations” 
warrants me in the belief that this—the 
only authoritative work on THE ART OF 
INVENTING CHARACTERS—will be of 
the very greatest value to all fiction writers, 
and to students of fiction as well. 


PRICE $2.50. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
921 BUTLER BLDG. CINCINNATI, O. 





USE THIS COUPON 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
921 Butler Building, Cincinnati, O. . 
Enclosed find $2.50. lease send me a copy of 
THE ART OF INVENTING CHARACTERS by 
return mail, postpaid. 


PRR” bviaenebiwenses Nae -Sint paleo he ale a ee isie aia abceins 


Address ........ iinid hie ecavete-w aribrn eee imeeeceaes 


i ae : “ ‘ State... 














ARTIST, THE, Oak Park, Illinois. Editor, 
W. H. Miller. Quarterly; no single copies sold, 
no samples; $1.50 per year. “We can use articles 
on China Painting, Water Color Painting, Poster 
Work, Colored Sealing Wax Work, Batik, Gift 
Shop Suggestions, Lustre Work, Parchment Shade 
Making and Painting, Ivory or Celluloid Painting, 
Painting of Dried Leaves, Grasses, etc. All articles 
must be practical and give working plans, sugges- 
tions, schemes and in such shape that any ordi- 
nary woman with good sense and the proper 
colors, brushes and materials can do the work. 
We cannot use articles copied out of books, cir- 
culars and advertisements, nor do we want a lot 
of flowery language that means nothing, as the 
American woman is looking for ideas, plans and 
suggestions that can be cashed into money, and 
that is what we are trying to give her; pen and 
ink drawings will help make the article useful.” 
Payment is made on publication. 


BEAUTIFUL W OMANHOOD, 119 West 40th 
St. New York City. Editor, Carl Easton Wil- 
liams. Issued 10th of each month; 25c per copy; 
$3.00 per vear. “We desire meine that has to 
do with women in their struggle for beauty, 
either physical or mental—their achievements in 
either home or public life. P hotographs of beau- 
tiful women we especially want.” Manuscripts 
are reported on within thirty days, and payment 
is made on publication. 





BETTER HEALTH MAGAZINE, Elmhurst, 
Ill. Associate Editor, Carl B. Everberg. “We 
are in the market for short stories of an average 
length of 1,500 words, the plot centering around 
a health point. For really original ideas which 
bring forth a lesson on the prevention of disease 
and cultivation of health through nature methods, 
we are willing to pay substantial rates. We are 
always in need of articles on health, which though 
they should have an authoritative sound, need 
not be written by experts or doctors. Often a 
letter hardly legible, from some hunter or fisher- 
man, testifying as to his methods of keeping fit. 
makes a better manuscript than a floridly written 
treatise by one of authority. Let it be understood, 
however, that we insist on neat manuscripts. 

CURRENT HISTORY, che New York aes, 
Times Square, New York City. Ed:tor, George 
W. Oakes. Monthly; 25c per copy; $3.00 per 
vear. “Subjects of the material we use are as 
follows: International events of current history 
(economic, social, political) ; must be historically 
accurate; no political bias, within 5,000 words; 
illustrations optional. Our present special need 
is for articles by authoritative writers on out- 
standing themes of current world history.” 
Manuscripts are reported on- within. ten days, and 
payment is made on publication. 

DETECTIV E TALES, 854 North Clark St, 
Chicago, Ill. Editor, Edwin Baird. “The first 
issue of our new all-fiction magazine, Detective 
Tales. will appear on the news stands about Sep- 
tember Ist, and will contain an assortment of 
the kind of detective and mystery stories we are 
buying and expect to buy. The magazine will 
appear every two weeks, and a perusal of its con- 
tents will give a good idea of what we want 
We are in the market for first-class detective and 
mystery fiction of every length up to 30,000 words, 
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Story Writing Taught 


SHORT STORIES CRITICIZED AND SOLD 


Short stories are criticized for one dollar 
each. You may send your stories now for 
a prompt reading and a frank report. 


Harry McGregor 





OPINIONS OF WRITERS 
“T have sold to METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE tthe sstory, 
, which you criticized for me. Here’s how!” 

“As I am one of your pupils, I know you will be pleased with 
the following telegram which I have just received: ‘Your manuscript, 
—— ——-, wins grand prize of one thousand dollars, payable 
October fifteenth per rules of contest.’ ” 

“Tust had a story accepted by “SUNSET.” 

“In March three of my stories appeared.” 

“Your criticism of ‘The Marsh’ is worth $500 to me.’ 


Oakland, California 














\ 
ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR- 
RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATION? 


Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
a specialty of typing, revising and criticis- 
ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle 
your work for you. The charge for 
straight copying is 75c a thousand words 
or part thereof; for copying with editorial 
revision, $1.00 a thousand, and for a con- 
structive criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write 
for particulars. 

RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 

Franklin Turnpike, Allendale, N. J. 


MY WORK IS GUARANTEED 


Prompt, efficient, and unexcelled service 
in the Criticism, Revising and Typing of 
short stories, photoplays, poems, song 
lyrics or any other literary material. 





Write for full information, or submit 
manuscripts for estimate without obligation 
to you. 

Ask for my unique plan by which you 
May secure service free. 


W. E. POINDEXTER 
3638 Bellefontaine Kansas City, Mo. 





—- 
TURN Rejection Slips into Acceptances 
Waste Paper into Dollars 

Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to 
Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, 
Everybody’s, American, Adventure, Munseys, etc. 
All manuscripts receive the personal attention 
of A. L. Kimball, an editor and consulting critic 
of established reputation and twelve years’ experi- 
ence, who has helped thousands of writers to a 


better understanding of story values and editorial 
requirements. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL 
116 PARK DRIVE, CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Mention TH& WRITER’s DIGEST 





ATTENTION 


Shortstory Students: You can obtain 
practical assistance in your study by reading 
“THE RED HOT DOLLAR,” a _ book 
containing twelve real short stories, and 
studying the analyses and criticism which 
have been prepared. There is no better 
way to learn how to write. Both will be 
mailed upon receipt of $3.00. 


Shortstory Syndicate 
SALEM, MASS. 








MSS. NEATLY AND ACCURATELY 
COPIED. 


50 cents per 1000 words; one carbon copy 
AUTHORS’ TYPING AND SERVICE 
BUREAU 
296 Broadway, New York City 





Manuscripts Neatly Typed on bond paper. 
Highest class work guaranteed. Carbon 
copy. Special rate, 35c per 1000 to new 
customers during October. Give usa trial. 

AUTHORS’ TYPING AGENCY 
Box 574, 





Julesburg, Colo. 
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Don't Take Chances 
It Doesn’t Pay 


Numerous stories of real merit are daily re- 
jected by publications because of faulty manu- 
script preparation. Frankly, busy editorial 
staffs just will not consider a story not pre- 
sented in proper form—their form. 

REMOVE ALL DANGER 
of your work being returned on this account 
by sending your manuscripts for publisher 
preparation to specialists who know publica- 
tion requirements. The charge is only 50 cents 
per 1,000 words, and it certainly pays. Try 
us on your nezt story. 

Prompt Result-getting Service 

AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE OF NEW YORK 

Times Square P. O. Box 62, New York City 








PLAYS WANTED 


One success will make you rich. I place 
them. Also books, screen-plays and maga- 
zine fiction. Send for circulars. 

ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
25 West 42d Street New York 








AUTHORS! 

We specialize in marketing feature arti- 
cles, plays and musical compositions. Sub- 
mit manuscripts or write for terms. Estab- 
lished 1902. 

MILLER’S LITERARY BUREAU 
211 Reisinger Ave. Dayton, Ohio 








Experienced in manuscript preparation 
in all its phases. I will give your work 
personal attention and return promptly. 


EDNA HERRON 
Suite 1114-127 N. Dearborn St. 








Chicago, Illinois 





DO YOU LONG FOR, YET DREAD, 
THE POSTMAN’S COMING? 
Rejected manuscripts are unnecessary. A small 
fee, 50 cents per thousand words, invested in 


competent, professional criticism, will insure you 
against discouragement and repeated rejections. 


G. G. CLARK, 2225 W. Grace St., Richmond, Va. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Edited, Revised, Typed, Scenarios. 
Research. 
EVELYN C. CAMPBELL 
434 West 120th St. New York City 


Member Authors’ League of America. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED PROMPTLY 
AND NEATLY 


in a manner that is sure to please you. 
per 1000 words. Return postage paid. 


50c 


ARTHUR J. LABELL 
Chicago, IIl. 


5800 Calumet Ave. 

















and later on—about October Ist—I shall be glad 
to examine serials of 50,000 words to 80,000 words 
in length. My chief need right now is for short 
stories under 5,000 words and novelettes of 10,000 
to 20,000 words in length.” 


EVERYWOMAN’S WORLD, Continental 
Publishing Company, 259 Spadina Ave., Toronto, 
Canada. . Editor, Katherine M. Caldwell. Month- 
ly; 20c per copy; $2.00 per year. “Our main 
requirement is for short fiction, from 3,000 to 
6,000-word stories, and serials that will run not 
more than four or five issues, or two and three- 
part stories.” Payment is made on publication, 
and manuscripts are reported on within two weeks. 


FOLKS AND FACTS, 717 
New York. Frederick Hamill, Editor; K. Wil- 
son Hamill, Managing Editor. Monthly; 20c per 
copy, $2.00 per year. “We use articles about 
folks of special interest.” Manuscripts are re- 
ported on as soon as possible, and payment is 
made on acceptance. 


CANADIAN BOOKMAN, 263 Adelaide St., 
W. Toronto. Editor, B. K. Sandwell, 70 McGill 
College Ave., Montreal. Issued first of every 
month; 25c per copy, $2.00 per year ($2.50 in U. 
S.). Photographs of Canadian subjects are used. 
“Articles for the Trade Section must have the 
Canadian slant.” Manuscripts are paid for on 
publication. 

CHUCKLES, 53 Park Place, New York. Edi- 
tor, Ivon Barker Newman. Weekly. “We are in 
the market for good, clean humor, cartoons, 
sketches and really fine fiction.” Although pub- 
lishing works of foremost humorists and fiction 
writers, “this does not mean,” states the manage- 
ment, “that we are not always pleased to read 
new writers’ products.” Good satire and parody 
of 100 to 200 words is in especial demand. Pay- 
ment is made on acceptance. 

BRIEF STORIES, 805 Drexel Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has been enlarged to the standard 
7x10 size. “We will, consequently, be in the need 
of more stories than heretofore, using each month 
from twelve to fifteen short stories. These may 
run to a greater length than those formerly used, 
our new requirements calling for stories from 
1,500 to 4,000 words long of thereabout. There 
is no restriction as to the type of story submitted, 
but stories that really reflect life are wanted more 
than anything else. Worth-while humorous 
stories are sure to find the publishers in a recep- 
tive mood. Writers are assured of prompt and 
careful reading of all manuscripts submitted. 
The present rate is two-thirds of a cent a word, 
on acceptance, and it is hoped to increase this in 
the near future.” 








Madison Avenue, 








FIVE-MINUTE STORIES, Rockland, Mass. 
Editor, Edward H. Austin. Monthly; ldc per 
copy, $1.50 per year. “Use only material from 
new writers, who must be subscribers. Rejected 
manuscripts returned with helpful criticism. 
Want stories of from 1,000 to 2,500 words in 
length, with well-defined plot and quick, sharp 
action; also some verse, if good. Stories may 
be of love, adventure, business, or almost any 
theme, except juvenile stories; would like a few 
good mystery stories.” Manuscripts are reported 
on in about ten days and payment is made on 
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Editorial Service 


for writers, embracing criticism, revision, 
typewriting, marketing. Not stereotyped 
advice and mechanical correction, but 
conscientious, individual service. Criti- 
cism of prose 50c per 1000 words. 


H. K. ELLINGSON 


Box 523 Colorado Springs, Colo. 





DO YOU WRITE PHOTOPLAYS? 
IF SO, YOU WILL WANT 


SCENARIO WRITING 
TODAY 


In this most interesting and instructive volume 
Miss Lytton has developed a practical guide for 
every scenario writer, giving all necessary informa- 
tion, including model photoplays written out in the 
proper form and working diagrams for making film 
versions of novels, 

As a text it is a distinctive addition to the best 
of books dealing with the photoplay. Here the 
principles of scenario writing are set forth in a clear 
and convincing style. The author has carefully 
avoided the theoretical and included only that infor- 
mation and instruction known through experience to 
be practical, Being a successful scenario writer her- 
self, Miss Lytton is able to clearly and readily dis- 








tinguish the important from the unimportant detail. 





AVOID BLUNDERS 


“ONE HUNDRED DON’TS” for writers of 
Western and outdoor stories. Fifty common mistakes 
outlined, with explanations, Pitfalls everywhere. 
Examples (abridged from booklet—quotations from 
published stories): DON’T assert that your cow 
had “sacrificed two upper front teeth to the pleasure 
of a frisky mule.” f you must “sacrifice.” knock 
out the lower ones; a cow has no UPPER front 
teeth, DON’T assert that the “mother antelope 
speared the coyote upon her two sharp horns”; the 
female antelope (American) has no horns, DON’T 
call a miner’s hammer a “sledge’’; it isn’t done—by 
miners. DON’T “apex” an ore shoot with reference 
to end lines; you cannot legally follow an ore shoot 
past your end lines. Fifty more like these fully 
explained. Criticisms and advice by a writer who 
has LIVED in the Western mountains for thirty 
years. Write for particulars, 


JOHN JOSEPH, “i+ Weiser, Idaho 





Add to this faculty her ability to write in a pic- 
turesque and colorful style that adds power to the 
unfolding of her subject throughout the entire book, 
and you have here the most distinctive, the most 
interesting, and the most valuable book of its kind 
now in print. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
914 Butler Building Cincinnati, Ohio 
USE THIS COUPON. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
914 Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Gentlemen :—Enclosed “or find $1.75 (chek, 
money order or currency). me a copy of Miss 
Lytton’s SCENARIO WRITING TODAY by return 
mail, postpaid, 


PD. 6 a0 6 oaisice 60s edewents6nesnncne st 6s 6 bebneeees 

















THE WEST IS THE BEST 


Have your stories, poems, lyrics type- 
written. All work with one carbon copy. 
1000 words, 50c. Poems, lyrics, 2c per line. 
MARGARET SPENCER COMPTON 
2517 N. Madelia, Spokane, Wash. 


7 9 - 
The Writers’ Service Bureau 
(Under the Direction of L. Josephine Bridgart) 
Recommended by Professor George Philip 
Krapp, Franklin B. Wiley, Della T. Lutes, Leslie 
Quirk, George McPherson Hunter. 
Good copying on good paper. Sympathetic, 
satisfactory recasting and revision. Expert, in- 
terested criticism. A delightful and illuminating 





Short Story Course. A stamped envelope will 





BETTER SONG WORK 
Criticizing, revising, composing, arrang- 
ing, copying. Send for literature and prices. 
LEE ICE AGENCY 
Sistersville, West Virginia 


bring you circulars. 


THE WRITERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 


DOVER, N. J. 





EXPERT LITERARY SERVICE 


Manuscripts carefully edited and typed, 
double spaced, with carbon copy, 75c a 





thousand words or part thereof. Criticism, 





MANUSCRIPTS — POEMS 
TYPED 


Correctly — Promptly — Reasonably 


GEORGE HAROLD PETTIT 
2411 Moerlein Ave. Cincinnati, O. 


4,000 words or less, $1.00. If of salable 
quality, marketed on commission. Estab- 
lished 1912. Send stamp for further par- 
ticulars and references. 
WM. W. LABBERTON 

Literary Agent 
569-71 West 150th Street, Panama Bldg., 

New York City 








ENVELOPES — PAPER 

200 printed Manila, outgoing and return....... $2.50 

200 Manila envelopes for heavy enclosures..... 3.00 
(Deduct 50c if you desire unprinted Seep 

Best white bond typewriter paper, 500 sheets... - 

Vellow senomd Gaels, POR. 6cc:00.c caccicn cose 

Specimens mailed on request. Goods sent So 4 


WRITERS’ SUPPLY HOUSE 
1694 Hewitt Ave. St. Paul Minn. 











AUTHORS! 

We publish and exploit Cloth Bound 
books only. Any field of appeal. Royalty 
basis; 20,000 words minimum considered. 
Prompt examination of MSS.; no charge. 

THE ROXBURGH PUB. CO., Inc. 
61 Court St. _ (Established 1898) Boston, Mass. 
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Do You Know 


That in one year a certain well- 
known magazine rejected more than 
99 per cent of the manuscripts sub- 
mitted to them for consideration ? 


Perhaps not. But you SHOULD 
know that 31 per cent of the manu- 
scripts given “Class A” revision by the 
editor of the Authors’ Typing and 
Revising Bureau were accepted for 
publication by various magazines dur- 
ing our fiscal year ending August 1, 
1922. 


Why? 


Because Mr. Carnes will not edit 
hopeless material. 


Because there is nothing in the 
world he enjoys better than ferreting 
out and correcting the faults in a lame 
manuscript. 


3ecause he is a master of the 
technic or short story and novel con- 
struction. One of his own stories, 
“Moonshine and Madness,” appearing 
in the August 12th issue of the Chicago 
“Ledger,” was printed exactly as pre- 
sented. Not a word, period, comma or 
semi-colon was changed. 


We will give almost any kind of 
manuscript “Class B” revision (which 
is simply correcting of errors in spell- 
ing and punctuation), but unless your 
script is distinctively above the aver- 
age in merit, you will find it mighty 
hard to secure “Class A” revision— 
from us. We want to be able to boast 
an even higher percentage of pub- 
lished manuscripts next year. 


Let’s get acquainted. Write for our 
terms and other detailed information. 


AUTHORS’ TYPING AND REVIS- 
ING BUREAU 





Drawer 297 - Tallapoosa, Ga. 






















publication, but manuscripts are not held more 
than one month as a rule. 


ARGOSY-ALL STORY WEEKLY, 280 Broad- 
way, New York. Editor, Matthew White, Jr. 
Weekly; 10c per copy, $4.00 per year. “Short 
stories of business, comedy or romance.” Manu- 
scripts are reported on in ten days and payment 
is made on acceptance. 


CLUB-FELLOW, THE, 1 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Editor, Frank D. Mullan. Weekly; 
lic per copy, $5.00 per year. “Short stories, crisp 
and clever, not too risque, with society flavor, not 
over 1,500 words. Short verse, epigrams, same 
style as above.” 





BOOKMAN, THE, 244 Madison Ave. New 
York City. Editor, John Farrar. Monthly; 40c 
per copy, $4.00 per year. “Not in need of manu- 
scripts at present.” 

ACTION STORIES, 41 Union Square, New 
York City. Editor, J. B.. Kelly. Monthly; 20c 
per copy, $2.50 per year. “Our novelettes may 
run as long as 30,000 words. Our usual novelettes 
run from 15,000 to 20,000 words. Our short 
stories are from 3,000 to 6,500 words. We want 
colorful outdoor adventure stories and detective 
stories. Love interest is not a bar, but it is not 
necessary. We don’t like horror stories or sordid 
stories, and we don’t want unnecessary descrip- 
tion. We want stories that get under way 
promptly. At present we are especially interested 
in stories of unusual scientific inventions.” Manu- 
scripts are reported on within two weeks usually, 
payment on acceptance. 





BRITISH-AMERICAN, 542 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. Editor, James C. McNally. Weekly; 
dc per copy, $2.00 per year. “Articles on English- 
speaking unity and better relations between 
Britain and America.” Photographs are used 
Manuscripts reported on within a week. “At 
present we do not pay for material.” 


BOOKPLATE ANNUAL, THE, 17 Board of 


‘Trade, Kansas City, Mo. Editor, Alfred Fowler 


[Issued annually; $5.00 per year. “Anything on 
bookplates, or ex-libris, either modern or an- 
tiquarian. Articles which are the result of special 
research are particularly acceptable.” The Book 
plate Annual uses photographs or reproduces orig- 
inal plates. It is always in the market for avail- 
able material; reports on manuscripts within one 
or two months, and pays for them on acceptance 
rate depending on quality of material. 


CAVEAT, THE, 625 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo 
Editor, G. E. Merrick. Monthly; 20c per copy, 
$2.00 per year. “A magazine to promote educa- 
tion, Americanism, progress and enlightenment 
Its chief aim is service. The Caveat has no polit- 
ical affiliations, no religious prejudices, no axes 
to grind, no opinions to put forth other than to 
urge all sane, thinking Americans to take greater 
interest in our laws, our representation in local, 
state, and national legislative bodies, and to give 
greater heed to the activities of these bodies in 
the formation of the laws that govern us; and 
to use its influence in urging serious and earnest 
study of laws before their enactment and respect 
for and obedience to them afterward; and to 
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PLAY WRITING 


Have you plots in mind? Do you often wish to dramatize 
your ideas, but are you handicapped by not knowing how? 


If so, this is your opportunity to fulfill your ambition. For the first time, a 
personalized course in play-writing is offered by correspondence. It brings out your 
latent talents and develops your individual tendencies. 


The great scarcity of good plays and the big royalties for successes make this 
course as profitable as it is fascinating. It is given under the supervision of experts, 
with great resources at their command. It is practical throughout, covering one year’s 
instruction by easy stages. If you have creative imagination, and want to devote your 
time to self-advancement, learn how Theodore Ballou Hinckley, editor of THE 
DRAMA, and his associates, are helping others by individual instruction. 


Complete information will be sent if you mail the coupon below at once. 


THE DRAMA CORPORATION, - 
597 Athenaeum Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send me full information regarding your course in play-writing. 


a SP ES yen ORE a RAPT Ae PORE oe oe ree ge eer ety cee rete oe 











AUTHORS! 
MRS. ORPHA V. ROE ae 
Sa: Get into direct touch with your markets. 
Literary Critic Write for a copy of 


“MARKETING YOUR 
» WASH. 
HOTEL PARSONS, SPOKANE MANUSCRIPTS,” 








Giving a list of publishers and indicating 





LA TOUCHE HANCOCK the types of manuscript desired. 25 cents 
Authors’ Representative a copy. 
Twenty-five years’ experience. Markets and WASHINGTON TYPING BUREAU 


revises prose and verse. Send stamp for cir- 1744 C Street, N. W., 
culars and references. Washington, D. C. 
5 Willoughby St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 














OFFERED TO AUTHORS: The highest 














AUTHORS! ; : ; A 
class service in manuscript typing and 
If you wish your manuscripts correctly revising. Write for terms. 
typed for submission to producers, write 
E. JOHNSON C. G. MINER 
Manuscript Typist Authors’ Bureau of Manuscript Typing 
2814 Avenue N Galveston, Texas Humboldt, Iowa 
ATTENTION, AUTHORS! WESTERN STORIES, Books, Articles and 
Have your manuscripts correctly typed by Songs written, revised and criticized. 
competent typists. 
Rates, 40c per 1,000 words. Bond paper, carbon JOEL SHOMAKER 
copy, highest grade work, Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write for samp‘e. Ye Olde Editor 
RIPT TYPING BUREAU 
a 4116 Aiken Ave. Seattle, Wash. 








1545 Fillmore St., Denver, Colo. 
































































Learn SHORT STORY Writing — 


Millions of dollars are paid 
yearly for short stories! You 
may have ideas that will bring you 


fame and fortune. Train your ability 
to express them. Learn the secrets and 
practical methods for successful writing 
through the fascinating home study 
course by Dr. Richard Burton, A, 3. 
Ph.D., L. H. D., A. M, Professor and 
Lecturer at Columbia and Minnesota 
His students are making big money—one 
nearly $100,000.00 Individual Criticisms 
given by Dr. Burton. A higher education not essential. 
Send today for Free Booklet and our Special Profit 
Sharing Plan, 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
21 Laird Bldg. 1910) Minneapolis, Minn. 


Universities. 
alone already 





(Since 





LITERARY SERVICE BUREAU 
1225 Wheeler St. Woodstock, IIl. 


Manuscript Typing—Revising. Song poems 
criticized and typed. Expert service, low 


prices. All work guaranteed to be neat, ac- 
curate and technically correct. Write for 
information. 








Study the Kind of Verse that Editors Want. 
For one dollar I will send a 32-page book 
of verse, and a lesson in Versification worth 
many times the price. 
CHILTON CHASE 
1410 N. 24th St. Birmingham, Ala. 








ALL MAKES TYPEWRITERS 
Prices as low as $15.00. Shipped for Five- 
Day Trial. Write for our Catalog No. 60. 


BERAN TYPEWRITER CO., INC. 
58 West Washington St. Chicago, IIl. 








AUTHORS EXCHANGE 
Room 215, Kellogg Bldg. 

1416 F Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Manuscripts revised, typed and marketed. 
Expert advice and criticism. 
Library Research. 

Submit MSS. No reading fee. 








Songwriters: For $1.00 a month I will give 
you criticism and advice of your lyrics or 


MSS. Single criticism 25c; Lyric revi- 
sion, $2.00. Professional service. Write 
ED MADDEN 


118 Micheals Ave. Syracuse, N. Y. 








AUTHORS! 
It pays to have your work correctly pre- 
pared for publication. Prompt service. 


Write for terms. 


KENT TYPING AND REVISING 
SERVICE 


Littleton, Colo. 


Box 168-A, 
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present impartially both sides of proposed meas- 
ures and questions of public interest.” Informa- 
tion on odd, queer, unusual laws or proposed laws 
is this magazine’s present need. Report is made 
on manuscripts within six days usually; payment 
is made twentieth of month following publication, 
rate depending on the material. 


SOCIAL PROG RESS, 205 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago, Ill. Monthly; 15c per copy, $1.50 per 
year. “It is a magazine for the home and family, 
but especially adapted to problems of mothers. 
We are well supplied with material of all kinds, 
so do not send us very much.” Will use photo- 
graphs. At present needs a very little short fic- 
tion, from 1,000 to 2,000 words in length. Pay- 
ment is made a month or two after acceptance, 
the usual rates being $4.00 a thousand words for 
prose, increased in special cases, and 20c a line 
for poetry. 


SPUR, THE, 425 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Editor, H. S. Adams. First and fifteenth of 
month; 35c per copy, $7.00 per year. “All our 
issues are special issues, with most of the articles 
arranged for well in advance. In these circum- 
stances, it would be best in most cases to submit 
the subject rather than the-article. We use arti- 
cles on sports, outdoor subjects, country houses, 
travel, and the arts, but no fiction.” his maga- 
zine uses photographs. Manuscripts are reported 
on promptly; payment is made soon after accept- 
ance. 

TEMPO: A MAGAZINE OF POETRY AND 
PROSE, Danvers, Mass. Editor, Oliver Jenkins. 
Quarterly; 25c per copy, $1.00 per year. “Temp: 
has printed all types of poetry. Because of the 
birth of several verse magazines in the last year 
all of them with a tendency to the lyric 


or two, : 
of the Elinor Wylie, Sara Teasdale, Edna Millay 
type, Tempo will devote its pages to poetry of a 


radical nature exclusively. No stereotyped style 
of poetry will be considered. This does not mean 
that we exclude sonnets and lyrics. It simply 
means that we want poetry with a new note, if a 
sonnet it must be original, different.” Beginning 
with the autumn issue, prose as well as poetry 
will be used, the special desire being for fiction 
of the most modern type. Short stories of from 
300 to 2,000 words will be considered at once 
Two-hundred-word boek reviews of “The Shep- 
herd,” by Edmund Blunden, Don Marquis’ latest 
work, and Sandburg’s new volume are desired. 
Manuscripts reported on in ten days. No pay- 
ment is made; copies of Tempo are sent to con- 
tributors. 


BUSINESS WOMAN, THE. Editor, Lucille 
B. Lapachet. Monthly; 10c per copy, $1.09 per 
year. “All material is supplied by regular ap 
pointed carrespondents at present.” 

DELINEATOR, Butterick Bldg., Spring and 
McDougal Sts., New York City. Editor, Mrs 
William Brown Meloney. Issued tenth of the 
month; 20c per copy, $2.00 per year. “Fiction— 
We are at present very well supplied.” High- 
class short stories and serials are the requirements 
of the Delineator. Stories around 5,000 words 
are preferred and all fiction must be of especial 
interest to women. High-type verse, short, is 
used, but there will be no need in this department 
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HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
offers 


A COMPLETE PHOTOPLAY 
SYNOPSIS 


in Facsimile 


Just as it was Bought and Produced 
with Mary Miles Minter 


ONE DOLLAR 
(While they last) 


Henry Albert Fhillips, Bethel, Conn. 











MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
35c Thousand words. 
one cent line. Good carbon copies. 


LEE ICE AGENCY 
West Virginia 


Poems and songs, 


Sistersville, 











STRUGGLES OF LIFE 

Struggles of Life is a small booklet of 16 pages 
which will not only prove interesting to the reader, 
but beneficial as well. The author, whose name and 
address is below, has endeavored to write briefly how 
the individual must struggle in order to get any- 
where or become anything in life. and who is still 
only in his twenties. Send 25c for trial copy. In 
remitting, always send check or money order. 
M. L. URDA, 2802 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


+ . 
There’s NO BUNK in these 
9 . 
_ Writers’ Aids 

No padding, either. All are honest, straightforward 
material prepared out of actual experience in making 
$4,000 a year by free lance writing, 

HOW TO MAKE MONEY WRITING FOR 
TRADE PAPERS. 36 pages. Lists 90 trade papers 
that are easiest to sell to and best pay and tells 
what they pay. Price $1.50. 

SUCCESSFUL SYNDICATING. Ten years’ ex- 
perience in syndicating own work to 225 papers 
epitomized in 3,800 words. Price $1.00. 

HOW TO MAKE MONEY SELLING PHOTOS. 
Lists over 100 American markets paying up to $50 
for a single print. Price, fifty cents. 

WHAT EVERY FICTION WRITER OUGHT 
TO KNOW. Who biggest fiction publishers are, 
what t of stories now sell best, rates paid, etc. 
Lists A L the leading American fiction publishers. 
Price, fifty cents. 

LIST OF 200 PUBLICATIONS buying my manu- 
scripts during past three years with their addresses 
and rates paid. Price, fifty cents. 

FIVE ASSIGNMENTS THAT WILL MAKE 
MONEY FOR YOU. Tell me your experiences in 
writing and I’ll frame five special assignments for 
you, telling you where to get the material, how to 
write it and where to send it. This is the plan on 
which I work and by which I make $350 a month 
and this plan can also make money for you, Price 
of five assignments, $2. 

PERSONAL CRITICISM OF MANUSCRIPTS 
—Fiction, humor, syndicate material, articles—with 
10 possible markets suggested for each manuscript. 
Fifty cents per 1,000 words. 

Get these writers’ aids and get more money out 
of your writing NOW. 


FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


1920 Spy Run Ave. FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 














WAS YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


REJECTED? 
Don’t be discouraged. Try again and give it a 
-hance to sell by having us prepare it for publication, 


neatly and accurately in strict technical form, which 

all editors demand and is the keynote of acceptance. 

50c per 1000, 

WRITERS’ SERVICE BUREAU OF NEW YORK 
1919 Holland Ave., Utica, N. Y. 


DISTINCTIVE TYPEWRITING 
Correct Form. 
Work Unsurpassed. 
Neatness and accuracy our motto. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING BUREAU 
Jones, La. 














AUTHORS’ TYPIST 
Manuscripts typed neatly, accurately and 
promptly. 50c per thousand words, with 
one carbon copy. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
GEORGETTE BARTON 
1309 Laurel St. St. Louis, Mo. 


; LAUGH 
WHEN THE POSTMAN COMES 
By having me Revise, Type, Criticise and 
Market your MSS.. Write for terms. 
JAMES GABELLE 
Times Square Station 
New York City 


Box 192, 

















AUTHORS! 


I DO TYPING OF ALL KINDS. 
WRITE FOR TERMS. 
EVANGELINE HILL 

Antonito, COLORADO 


$ $ FOR PHOTOPLAY IDEAS 
Plots accepted any form; revised, criticized, 
copyrighted, marketed. Advice free. Uni- 
versal Scenario Corporation, 925 Western 
Mutual Life Bldg., Los Angeles, California. 
Publishers Scenario Bulletin-Digest. 
Send for Free Sample Copy. 














$200.00 — FREE — $200.00 

Three prizes each month. Your manu- 

script typed at our reasonable rates auto- 

matically enters it in the prize contest. 

October winners receive money Nov. 15. 
WRITER’S WORKSHOP 

4888 N. Seeley Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


“A LITERARY CLINIC” 


Rev. Clarence J. Harris, A. B., has opened a Clinic 
in his “Everyday Church” of which he is the pastor. 

Writers’ ills and troubles diagnosed and remedied. 
Special attention to out-of-town applicants. An 
honest effort to help strugglers make good. 

Write for unique plan, Cached by ten years’ prac- 
tical experience, 


45 Pinehurst Ave., New York City. 
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TYPING -- EDITORIAL SERVICE 
MARKETiNG 


WRITERS: Time is money; don’t waste it in 
the mails. Send us your manuscripts for books, 
plays, scenarios, short stories, poems or articles, and 
let us render you any assistance you desire. Our 
addresses in two of the nation’s foremost centers of 
literary and dramatic art, and our experienced staff, 
insure prompt and efficient service. Highest quality 
workmanship; excellent equipment; lowest rates. 
Satisfaction assured or money refunded. Corre- 
spondence invited. 


ASSOCIATED SERVICE BUREAU 


500 Fifth Avenue, 621 Colorado Building, 
Corner 42nd Street, 14th and G Streets, 
New York City Washington, D, C 


Translating Proofreading Printing 








AUTHORS! Send your MSS. to me for 
neat, accurate and prompt typing. Here you get 
personal, careful service, not merely mechanical. 
MSS. typed for 40c per 1000 words; poetry, lc per 
line; one carbon copy. I also do correcting, revis- 
ing, etc., at very moderate rates. Write to 


SALVADOR SANTELLA 
617 Hayes Street Hazleton, Pa. 








The Marolf aye 7 Song-Craft 
ost 


Twenty years of ial study and preparation. 
Choice of ten courses. Send $1 for enrollment, first 
lessons, complete typewritten analysis, and new as- 
signment. Address: 

LOUIS C. MAROLF, M. 

Author of “The Wooing of Quimby’s Fn 

and other poems. 








Box 181 Wilton Junction, Iowa 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE — Home Study 


—Free Tuition. To one representative in each 





county and city. Normal, Academic, Civil 
Service, Language, Drawing, Engineering, 
Agriculture, Bookkeeping, Shorthand and 


Typewriting Courses. Apply at once for Free 
Tuition for Mail Course to 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO 





THIS AD CAUGHT YOUR EYE! 


So will our superior typing attract the editorial eye. 
Rate, 10c per typewritten page, prose or poetry; 
one carbon copy. Minor errors corrected; two mar- 
kets suggested. Satisfaction guaranteed. Copy of 
“Keynotes” sent free on request. 


THE TYPERIE 


/ 120 East Bishop Ave. Dallas, Texas 








AUTHORS—Have Your Story Published. 
Careful preparation of manuscripts for 
publication. Expert typing, constructive 
criticism and revising. Also photoplays. 
Write for terms. 

Manuscript Revising and Typing Bureau, 

152 West Main St. Fredonia, N. Y. 


—- 


MANUSCRIPTS of all kinds typewritten 
accurately and promptly. The impor- 
tance of accurate typing should not be 
overlooked. 











G. S. WOOD 


Newark, i=: Delaware 











for some time to come. Instructive articles on 
house decoration, house building, etc., practical 
material of about 1,500 words or less, with photo- 
graphs, is also used. Prompt report is made on 
manuscripts and payment is made on acceptance 
in accord with the value of material. 





ADVENTURE, Spring and McDougal, New 
York City. Editor, Arthur Sullivant Hoffman 
[ssued three times a month; 25c per copy, $6.00 
per year. “Clean, wholesome stories of action 
anywhere and any time in the past or present. 
Do not want sex, love, psychological or morbid 
stories. Any length up to 100,000 words. No 
photographs are used. Manuscripts are reported 
on in ten days and paid for on acceptance.” 





Business and Trade Publications 


FACTORY, 660 Cass St., Chicago. Editor, 
Leon I. Thomas. Monthly; 25c per copy, $3.00 
per year. “Factory deals with what might be 
called the internal problems of a manufacturing 
business and does not touch the distributive end. 
In its scope it chooses a factory location and site, 
constructs the plant, buys raw materials, hires 
and trains labor, sets the men to work, supervises 
them, and sees the product as far as the freight 
car. It organizes all the forces of manufacturing 
and keeps control over all the factors.” Factory 
uses photographs. It reports on manuscripts 
within two weeks and pays on acceptance at the 
rate of 1%4c to 2c a word. 

GOOD HARDWA R E; PROGRESSIVE 
GROCER, THE, 709 Sixth ae: New York City. 
Editor, J. W. Greenberg. Monthly; 10c per copy, 
$1.00 per year. These two magazines use “short 
articles on any unusual stores, merchants, or plans 
of merchandising in the retail hardware and 
grocery fields,” also photographs. Manuscripts 
are reported on in two weeks and paid for on ac- 
ceptance at the rate of lc to 2c a word. 


HOTEL MANAGEMENT, 342 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Editor, James S. Warren 
Monthly; 25c per copy, $3.00 per year. Hotel 
Management is at present chiefly interested in 
short, pithy, business-building ideas that some 
hotel man has put in practice in his hotel and 
that other hotel men could profit by as well. 
For short items we pay $1.50 apiece on acceptance 
For longer material we pay one cent per word on 
acceptance. We are not interested in news as 
such or in write-ups of hotel men, even the suc- 
cessful ones, except when these write-ups -play 
up the ideas that have made them successful and 
when the ideas are the kind of things that other 
hotel men can use. We are looking for corre- 
spondents who are in a position to furnish us 
with such items as the above. It does not tak« 
an experienced hotel man to find ideas. What is 
needed is a knack of observation and the ability 
to get the confidence of hotel managers to the 
point where they are willing to let the writer g 
through their hotels. We much prefer to mention 
the name of the hotels from which the ideas 
emanate—this with the permission of the man- 
ager.” 

NATIONAL BUILDERS’ BULLETIN 
Youngstown, Ohio. C. J. Colmery is the editor. 
The first issue of this magazine, which is pub- 
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T he Art of Versification | 


By J. BERG ESENWEIN and MARY ELEANOR ROBERTS 
An Indispensable Assistant to Every Writer of Poetry. 








| | THE ART OF 
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Forms of Verse. 





| VERSIFICATION 


of versification.” 
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Handsomely bound in cloth, 
gold lettering, gilt top, 311 pp. 
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This helpful book is one of the most complete, practical handbooks 
ever published on the 
Edwin Markham says: “You certainly have swept into 
one volume all of the chief facts concerning the technique of verse. | 
There is no hetter book than this for those who wish to study the art 


Principles of Poetry and the Composition of all 


Some of the many important subjects treated are: The Ten Elements | 
of Poetry, The Choice of Words, The Analysis of Verse, Rhythm, Rhyme, 
Meters and the Stanza, 
Lyric, The Sonnet, Light Verse, Satirical Verse, Humorous Verse, Parody, 
Helps in the Study of Poetry, etc., etc. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, $2.00 | 
Secure your copy AT ONCE by mailing the coupon below | 


Blank Verse, Dramatic Poetry, The Ballad, The 


TODAY. | 








USE THIS COUPON 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
922 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


Enclosed find $2.00. Please send me a copy of The Art of Versification by return mail, postpaid. 














Simple copying (no corrections made) 50 
to 75 cents a thousand words. 


Revising without typing, 35 to 50 cents a 
thousand words. 


Revising with typing, $1.00 to $1.50 a thou- 
sand words. 


Typing Poems, 2 cents a line. 
~ p g , 


Addressing and mailing circulars for others, 
$1.00 a hundred. 


CRESCENT CITY TYPING AND RE- 
VISING BUREAU 


2324 Tulane Ave. New Orleans, La. 


WRITERS! 


You are entitled to the best in typing and 
revising for your money. 

We are pleasing scores of authors monthly. 
A card will bring samples of our work. 


Typing ...............+...50¢ per 1000 words 
Wh TOVISING... «0506000 75c per 1000 words 
RMON: Scns hives ay eae Mere nidres 4 2c per line 


Special rates for manuscripts containing 
over ten thousand words. 

We also maintain an up-to-date list of 
markets for our clients. 


BURNAM TYPING BUREAU 
115% Walnut St. Waterloo, Ia. 














MANUSCRIPTS COPIED AND 
REVISED. 
Neatness and accuracy guaranteed. 
Write for terms. 
AUTHORYS’ TYPING AGENCY 
3911 N. Capitol Ave. Indianapolis, Ind. 


MSS. NEATLY AND ACCURATELY 
TYPED. 


50c per 1000 words, with_one carbon copy. 
Poems, 2c per line. Prompt service. 


AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 
555 So. State St. Elgin, IIl. 











AUTHORS! 


Stories, photoplays, novels, poems, etc., correctly 
and neatly typed, 50c per thousand words; one 
carbon copy and corrections free. Perfect work 
guaranteed, Quick service. Reasonable revision rates, 


Manuscript Preparation Bureau 
112 South Adams St. Ft. Worth, Tex. 














Manuscripts Correctly Prepared for 
Publication. 


Expert typing and revising. Write for rates. 
THE McKEE TYPING AND REVISING 
BUREAU 


1909 W. 9th St. Des Moines, Iowa 
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SONG WRITERS 


Stop! Look! Listen! You would 
not cross the tracks if you knew a 
train was coming. You would not 
mail a song to a publisher if you 
knew it would come back in the next 
mail, or to a publisher whom you 
knew to be supplied by a staff of 
writers exclusively. You would not 
send a popular song to a publisher of 
high-class numbers only, or a classi- 
cal song to a publisher of popular 
songs only, if you were rightly posted 
on song markets. Get wise. One 
dollar brings you a copy of the “Con- 
fidential Directory of Music Pub- 
lishers,” which removes the elements 
of guess-work in song submission. 
It pays for itself in postage saved in 
a very short time. Order today. 


LEE ICE AGENCY 
SISTERSVILLE, WEST VIRGINIA 








ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 
A recognized successful composer, will 
write melody to your words, and harmonize, 
making the same ready to submit to the 
market. By appointment or by mail. Post- 
age, please. 


95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York 








SONG WRITERS—HAVE YOU IDEAS? 

If so, winner in Herald-Examiner’s $10,000.00 Song 

Contest (Nationally-known “Song World Editor) 

wants your song poems for guaranteed proposition. 
CASPER NATHAN 

Dept. F-929 Garrick Theatre Bldg., Chicago 








SONG WRITERS! We do first class ar- 
ranging, copying, composing, printing. 
Our work stands a test that will compete 
with anything in any publisher’s catalog. 

ARTHUR BROS. 
5100 Bangor Ave. 


Detroit, Mich.. 








AUTHORS! We render service that helps the sale 
of your productions. Typing, criticizing and revis- 
ing is done at fair rates. We also furnish courses 
in the various departments of authorship that excel 
in value at prices within the reach of all. Terms 
and details furnished on request. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU 


2252 Sierra Madre St. Pasadena, Cal. 








MME. FRANCES LE ROY 
Will give a careful reading and dependable 
criticism of your script for $2 and return 
postage. Special rates for revision and 
protection. 
LE ROY PHOTOPLAY GUILD 
236 West 22nd St. New York City 











lished by the National Association of Builders’ 
Exchanges of the United States, will appear Octo- 
ber 15th. “We can use brief, newsy offerings 
that deal with the building trade. This trade 
journal will be published monthly and will be the 
official buying guide of all contractors. Writers 
will be paid upon publication. Our rates will be 
approximately one cent a word. Notes on the 
labor situation, building material prices, building 
statistics, building permits, building finance, and 
contractors’ short cuts will be given first consid- 
eration. We will also be in the market for a 
limited number of feature articles. This maga- 
zine will go to contractors and building material 
supplv men. Short, interesting articles that tie 
up with the building game and which run not 
longer than 500 words, will be appreciated. We 
would like to get in touch with writers who can 
give us monthly reports on building conditions in 
large industrial centers.” 





ADVERTISING AND SELLING, 5941 Grand 
Central Terminal Bldg., New York City. Man- 
aging Editor, Ernest Eberhard. Monthly; 25c per 
copy, $3.00 per year. “All articles should be writ- 
ten with the idea in mind, ‘Will this help an ad- 
vertising man in his daily work?’ Besides articles 
on advertising, we desire those on selling, window 
displays, letters, posters, booklets, and in fact 
all phases of advertising or selling. Articles must 
be boiled down and presented in as concise lan- 
guage as possible. We want short articles, pre- 
ferably illustrated.” Manuscripts are generally 
reported on within two weeks and payment is 
made on application. 


AMERICAN BUILDER, 1827. Prairie Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Editor, B. L. Johnson. Monthly; 
35c per copy, $2.00 per year. “Feature articles 
concerning individual or group buildings. Unusual 
and unique ideas in building details. Articles on 
painting. Articles on heating. Articles on archi- 
tectural drawings. Articles on home wood-work- 
ing. Human interest stories in the building field 
Stories of success of individuals in the building 
industry. Articles on women in the home.” This 
magazine uses photographs, the more the better. 
Human interest and success stories are its special 
need at present. Manuscripts reported promptly 
and payment is forwarded on publication at rate 
of le a word. 

FUROLOGY MAGAZINE, Eminence, N. Y. 
“A monthly publication about furs and fur ani- 
mals for trappers, fur dealers and fur farmiers 
Articles and photos on these subjects will be given 
careful consideration by the editor, and payment 
made for such as we can use.” 





Agricultural Publications 


INDIANA FARMER’S GUIDE, Huntington, 
Ind. Editor, T. L. Wheeler. Weekly; 5c per 
copy, $1.00 per year. “Articles dealing with prac- 
tical agriculture and rural home-making. We 
can use a limited number of write-ups of suc- 
cessful farmers, articles that tell what they are 
doing and how, minus the advertising feature 
We can also use a few short stories suitable for 
our junior readers. Articles of 1,000 words or 
less are preferred. Our circulation territory is 
principally in Indiana, southern Michigan, eastern 
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Service for Writers 


EVERY WEEK—while it is STILL es 


before editors are flooded—ALL THE NEWS O 
MANUSCRIPT MARKETS. 

New magazines, changes in editorial policies, prize 
competitions, greeting card publishers, etc. his 
service costs—not $10 a ee less than one cent 
a day, only $3.60 a year. 15 cents for a specimen. 
The Editor—THE AUTHOR’S WEEKLY—T. W. D., 
Book Hill Highland Falls, N. Y. 


$1,750.00 in Cash Prizes for Short 
Stories and One-Act Plays 


See The Black Cat at newsdealers, or send 15 cents 
for new issue to W. D., Book Hill, Highland Falls, 
New York. 








WRITERS! Manuscripts neatly and ac- 
curately typed. One carbon copy. 40c per 
thousand words. Corrections free. Low 
revision rate. Quality work, quick service. 
One trial will convince. 


THE AUTHORS’ AID 
32-A Brattle St. Portland, Maine 








SONG WRITERS, ATTENTION! Masts composed to your song 

por ms at reasonable prices by expert composers. Our work is 
strictly first-class, and the best on the. market, regardless of other s 
prices. Criticism of sone ae 25 cents in coin. Revision of 
song poem $2.00. udeville acts, sketches, monologues 
special songs, and ome Special written material of all “finds 
for the Vaudeville stage. Send song ms today, enclose postage 
for return of same if unavailable. Cash must ard all orders. 
Best of reference. For a fair and square deal ad 


FRANK E. MILLER, Composing, Revising, “4 Song Writing 
Lock Box 911. LeRoy, New York. 


“Your Handy Market List, giving every three 
months a corrected list of manuscript markets, with 
addresses, types of material desired, and rates paid, 
alone is worth many times the subscription price,” 
writes one author. His comment is typical. 


THE STUDENT WRITER 


THE AUTHOR’S TRADE JOURNAL 


$1.50 A YEAR 
(Founded 1916) 


caters particularly to the professional author, although 
it is invaluable to the beginner. 


Vital articles by and interviews with big authors, 
statements from the editors themselves, authoritative, 
technical articles, market news, a monthly cash prize 
contest for clever plot-builders—these are among the 
regular monthly features. 


The practical note is consistently emphasized. 
The policy of the magazine is one of constructive 
helpfulness. HOW to write and HOW to sell are 
the dominant notes struck in each issue. 

The whole field of authorship is covered—fiction, 
article, photoplay, dramatic, editorial, essay, and 
verse writing; editing trade paper work, and other 
lines, 

SEND 15 CENTS FOR SAMPLE COPY, OR 
MENTION THE WRITER’S DIGEST AND IN- 
CLOSE $1.00 FOR NINE MONTHS’ TRIAL 
SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE STUDENT WRITER 
1836 Champa Street Denver, Colo. 














WRITERS—ATTENTION! 


With each manuscript received during October and 
November for typing at 4c a hundred words, will be 
included a short criticism of your story with sug- 
gested markets, Prompt service, and a money-back 
guarantee, 


GROVER BRINKMAN,  Okawville, Ill. 


FRANK H. RICE 
PLAY BROKER 
DRAMATIC AND MOTION PICTURE RIGHTS 
SOLD. WRITE FOR TERMS AND PAR- 
TICULARS OF SERVICE TO AUTHORS. 


1441 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 

















Manuscripts Typed, 40c per 1000 words. 
White bond paper. One carbon copy. 
Neat and accurate work. Prompt service. 
For sample of typing or other informa- 
tion write 


LITERARY AND TYPING SERVICE 
Dept. 9, 540 Jackson St. Amherst, Ohio 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING AND REVIS- 
ING SERVICE 
Efficient Reasonable 


Address CORNELIA BELL, Mgr. 
412 Board of Trade Building, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 











Manuscripts Typed. Double spacing; ample 
margins; minor errors corrected; one 
carbon copy included; return postage 
paid. 50c a thousand words; songs and 
poems, 2c a line. Address: 


BESSIE E. CLARK 


Route 1 Boonville, Ind. 


STANDARD TYPING STUDIO 
West Louisville, Ky. Daviess County 
Solicits your patronage. 
Revising—Typing — Manuscripts, Photo- 
plays, Poems, Songs. Prompt Service. 
Reasonable Rates. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 








i 


| P. O. Box 789 





WANTED! 

To revise, type and correctly prepare 
authors’ manuscripts for publication. 
Write for terms. 

ATLANTA TYPING AND REVISING 


BUREAU 
Atlanta, Ga. 








Stories, Photoplays and MSS. typed, re- 
vised and properly prepared for publica- 
tion. Write for terms. 


THE WARD TYPING SERVICE 
967 E. Flanders St. Portland, Ore. 
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Writers Wanted! 


Motion Picture Studios are not buying “original” 
or unpublished stories now. We want to get in touch 
with fiction writers who can develop unusual motion 
picture plots which have been approved by our expert 
reading staff, into magazine stories, which will then 
be submitted to proper publications through our 
Sales Department. 


Scenario writers who wish to thus have their plots 
developed before they are offered to the studios, are 
invited to write us. Just ask for information about 
our Fictionizing Department. 


WRITERS’ FORUM 
€23 Union League Bldg., Los: Angeles, Cal. 








Let Us Do Your Typing. Manuscripts, 
50—-75c per 1000 words; poems, 2c a line; 
form letters and follow-up letters, 25c a 
page of 25 lines. Work done promptly 
and accurately by 

The Badger Typing and Revising Bureau 

Hotel Gilpatrick, Milwaukee, Wis. 








WRITERS: Let me do your copying and 
revising. Business letters written, proc- 
essed, mailed. Satisfaction. or your 
money back. 

HARVEY’S TYPING AND REVISING 

BUREAU. 
Brewton, Alabama. 








Free to Members: Monthly Market Letter. 

Typing, 50c per 1,000 words. Reading fee, 

$2.00 for 5,000 words or less. Liberal dis- 

count to Members. Quick Sales, Quick 
Service. Membership Fee, $1.00. 

AUTHORS’ SERVICE ASSOCIATION 
Boston 34, Mass., Box 82. 








AUTHORS! 
Let us type your work. Samples furnished. 
prices quoted upon request. 
RAHR TYPING SERVICE 
1314 Main Street, Wheeling, W. Va. 








WRITERS: Your revising and typing of 
Manuscripts, Poems and _ Photoplays 
neatly done. Standard form. Write for 
prices. 

Writers’ Typing and Revising Bureau 

2420 Roosevelt St. Fort Worth, Tex. 








AUTHORS 3 MANUSCRIPTS 
Editorial Service. MSS, criticized, revised, type- 
written. Work of professional and amateur writers 
handled with equal consideration, 
Typing and Revising Bureau of Americus 
M. L. Prescott, Gen. Manager 
1120 Elm Avenue. Americus, Georgia 














Illinois and northern Kentucky.” This publice- 
tion uses photographs. If not found acceptabld, 
manuscripts are reported on within seven day; : 
Accepted manuscripts are paid for on publicatioy. 


KANSAS CITY WEEKLY JOURNAL, THH, 
Eighth and McGee Sts., Kansas City. Mo. Edito}, 
Walter S. Dickey. Issued Thursdays; 5c per se 
50c per year. “Farm feature stories and local 
news are our only needs. Farm feature storie 
should include place, names, and date; about liv 
topics: irrigation schemes, successful live stock 
breeders, etc., matters of live interest to farmers. 
No general discussions on farm problems wanted. 
Matters of interest to the Southwest only.” Thi 
publication uses photographs. Manuscripts ar 
reported on in ten days. Payment is made o1 
publication; space rate, $6.00 per column; fla 
rate, $1.00 to $4.00 per article. 

FARMER’S WIFE, THE, Webb Publishin; 
Company, 55 E. Tenth St., St. Paul, Minn. Man 
aging Editor, Ada Melville Shaw. Monthly; 50¢ 
per year. This publication: uses photographs 
Manuscripts reported on within ten days and pai 
for on acceptance. 


CALIFORNIA FARMER, 236 S. Hill St 
Editor, N. L. Chapin. Semi-monthly; 5c per copy 
25c per year. “Not in the field for contributions.’ 





Educational Publications. 


SCHOOL WORLD, THE, Farmington, Me. 
Editor, H. L. Goodwin. Monthly. “Have a year’s 
supply on hand and use only educational matter 
and a few stories of high literary and gram- 
matical merit, suitable for children in school.” 
Payment is made on publication. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, 
129 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. Editors, 
William. George Bruce and William G. Bruce. 
Monthly; 35c per copy, $3.00 per year. “We are 
constantly in need of articles on general prob- 
lems in school administration, school finance and 
accounting, schoolhouse planning and construc- 
tion, schoolhouse heating and ventilation, and an 
occasional bit of verse and humor, if it is directly 
related to schools or school conditions.” Photo- 
graphs relating to school activities are used. 
Manuscripts are reported on within two weeks, 
and payment, at rate of one-half cent per word 
or better is made on publication. 








Religious Publications 

CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR WORLD, 41 Mt 
Vernon St., Boston. Editor, Amos R. Wells 
Weekly; 5c per copy, $2.00 per year. “We print 
each week a 600-word article under each of the 
following heads: Biography, Travel, the Bible, 
Missions, Science, Literature, History, Christian- 
ity, the United States. Also poems, essays, short 
stories (3,500 words), serials (ten to twenty chap- 
ters), illustrated sketches, etc.” Manuscripts are 
reported on within one day; payment is made on 
acceptance at the rate of about half a cent a word, 
one dollar a stanza. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORLD, YOUNG 
PEOPLES’ PAPER, PICTURE WORLD, 
American Sunday-school Union, 1816 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Editor, James McCo 
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EN VELOPES 


FOR WRITERS OF PHOTOPLAYS, 
SHORT STORIES, POEMS, POPULAR 
SONGS, ETC. 





PAPER and ENVELOPES 








For the convenience of writers who 
wish to present their manuscripts in 
proper form we can furnish a complete 
set of good quality manuscript paper 
consisting of: 

75 Sheets of Manuscript Paper, 84 x 11 inches. 
75 Second Sheets for carbon copies. 


inches in which 


) 
wn 


Manila Envelopes, 444x9% 
manuscripts are to be mailed. 


N 
uw 


5 Manila Envelopes, 4x 9, which you are to self 
address and enclose with your manuscript for 
the editor’s reply. 


2 Sheets of Carbon Paper. 
Price of Complete Set—Only $1.50. 
Orders for less than full sets are not accepted. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


Butler Building Cincinnati, Ohio 








WRITERS! Send me your stories, photo- 
plays and poems to type and revise. One 
carbon copy furnished. Rates: Revision, 
30c per 1000 words; Typing, 30c per 1000 
words; Poems, 2c per line. 

MRS. IRENE WEATHERLY 
Holland, Minnesota 








DOLLARS LOST 


Because we don’t know. Let me save $50 of yours 
while telling you how I wrote and published my 
songs. Song number one, 20c; number two, 20c. 
My letter of advice, 60c. All $1.00, postpaid. Or, 
either offer, at its separate price. 


JEREMY GOLD 


P. O. Box 2, Providence, R. I. 








Professional Manuscript Typing 


50c a thousand words, with one carbon 
copy. Accurate, neat and prompt service. 
Long experience. 


IRA H. ROSSON 


Box 950 Colorado Springs, Colo. 











STOP! LOOK! THINK! 


Addressing envelopes, per thousand, $6. Copying 
manuscripts, per thousand words, 50c. Give us a 
trial and be convinced that we give excellent service, 
THE NEUZEMA TYPISTS’ AGENCY 

Fisher, La. 


Send Along MSS. for Correct Typing. 
25% reduction on first work! 
Free criticism where needed. 

RATES: 55c per 1000 words (including Plays and 
Synopses); Poems, 1%c a line; reduced rates for 
lengthy work. 

TYPING SANCTUM 


Box A, Ellicott City, Md. 








Manuscripts, Photoplays and Poems typed. 

Particular attention paid to technical form, spel:ing 
and punctuation. Price, 40c per 1000 words, in- 
cluding one carbon. Prompt, satisfactory work 
guaranteed. 


ANNA M. AMBLER 
2290 American Ave. Compton, Calif. 








$15.00 FREE. Authors!!! Let your MSS. 
be typewritten by college expert. Guar- 
antee promptness, neatness and accuracy. 
$15.00 Reward every three months. Par- 
ticulars free on request. 
THOS. H. TANK 


16-22 5th St. Evansville, Ind. 








Professional Typing and Revising 


Manuscripts technically prepared for publication 
and prepaid to publishers. Prompt and efficient serv- 
ice at moderate prices. Full information gladly 
furnished, 

Authors’ Typing and Revising Agency 
7 Maiden Lane Raleigh, N. C. 








proper form for publication, 50c per thousanc 


Box 4407 


MANUSCRIPT PREPARATION 
BUREAU 


Novels, short stories, photoplays, etc.,  — in 
words, 
Return postage paid. 


R. B. LESLIE, Mgr. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


one carbon. 














PHOTOPLAYS WANTED 

The producers are crying for original photoplays. 
Your ilees may be worth thousands. Let us revise 
your photoplays and put them in salable form, 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Sen 
for information today. We do not give courses in 
photoplay writing. 

CALIFORNIA ee REVISION BUREAU 

3715 Harbor View Ave. Oakland, Calif. 


























































































































THE WRITER’S DIGEST 





ARTISTIC AND CORRECT z 


THESE ARE THE KEYNOTES OF OUR 
SERVICE 


At seventy-five cents per thousand words we type, 
edit and criticize your story. 

Our typists are college graduates. 

Our editing covers errors in construction as well 
as plot development, 

Our criticisms are typewritten and discuss your 
story in detail, questioning weak parts and suggesting 
improvements. 

We will market your story at ten per cent com- 
mission, taking care to protect your copyrights. 


PHILIP L. GRAYSON 
5511 Cass Ave. Detroit, Mich. 








AUTHORS! My business is to give you a 
neat, accurate and technically correct 
copy of your manuscript. Bond paper 
with carbon copy. 

M. D. BROWN 
210 South Emporia Ave. Wichita, Kans. 








AUTHORS! 

Excellent service in typing revising and criticism 
of poem, noyel, song and photoplay manuscripts. 
Your work given prompt and expert attention. It 
will pay you to get in touch with us. Write for 
terms and samples of typing. 


Authors’ Typing and Revising Bureau 
1521 Anderson, Louisville, Ky. 








AUTHORS: Manuscripts and photoplays 
neatly and accurately typed. Prices rea- 
sonable. Write: 


A. M. FLEISHMAN 
Merna, Nebr. 


























prem re 









Look! I’m Back. Ready to do your 
typing for 30c per 1000 words. Carbon 
and postage free. Eventually you'll 
turn to me. 

V. GLENN CASNER 
Repton, Ky. 








AUTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
Manuscripts prepared for publication. 
Rates on request. 

P. O. BOX 326 


COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 











AUTHORS’ MSS. typewritten in technical 
form for publication by experienced 
operators, using highest grade _ bond 
paper for originals and copies. Large, 
clear type. For particulars address, 

MACKEY’S TECHNICAL TYPORIUM, 

P. O. Box 119, Adairville, Ky. 














naughy, Litt. D. Sunday-school World, monthly ; 
others, weekly ; Sunday-school World, $1.00 single 
subscriptions, 88c clubs of three or more, per 
year; Young Peoples’ Paper, 55c per year; Picture 
World, 40c per year. Photographs are used 
These publications use articles dealing with all 
phases of Sunday-school work, stories and artic!es 
adapted to interest young people, brief articles 
of 400 to 800 words, presenting moral and re 
ligious truths, verses. “Much more material reaches 
us than we can possibly use; the return of an 
article, therefore, need not imply that it lacks 
merit, but only that it is not available for our 
publications.” Payment is made about the tenth 
of each month for manuscripts accepted during 
the month preceding, the rate being about $5.00 
per thousand words. 





Juvenile Publications 
BOYS’ MAGAZINE, THE, Smethport, Pa., 


reports that it will not be in the market for manu- 
scripts for at least a year. 





AMERICAN BOY, THE, 550 Lafayette Boule- 
vard, Detroit, Mich. Editor, Griffith Ogden Ellis; 
Managing Editor, W. P. McGuire. Monthly; 20c 
per copy, $2.00 per year. “The American Boy 
aims to interest and help boys between the ages 
of twelve and twenty, recognizing the fact that 
to be helpful to the boy it is necessary first to 
secure his interest and command his attention. 
Stories and articles should be of the quality that 
will inculcate the best literary standards, as well 
as carry interest and an effective message to boys. 
The atmosphere must be wholesome, alive and 
inspiring.” Fiction stories ranging from 1,000 to 
50,000 words (preferably 2,500 to 4,000 words for 
short stories), brief accounts of unusual boy ac- 
tivities, articles of entertainment and instruction, 
and an occasional verse are used. Photographs 
are desired. At present there is special need for 
“filler” material (photos with descriptions in 100 
to 500 words). Manuscripts are usually reported 
on within ten days; payment is made on ac- 
ceptance, ae 


YOUNG PEOPLES’ JOURNAL, THE, pub- 
lished by John R. Clowes Publishing Company, 
P. O. Box 346, Beaver, Pa., is a new journal. 
“We want short stories of about 2,500 words in 
length. The stories must be of interest to young 
people and they must be clean and full of pep 


and action. Our rates are %c a word.” 


Greeting C: Card Publishers 
MEDICI SOCIETY OF AMERICA, THE 
Book and Art Publishers, 755 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton, reports that it is not in need of any materia! 
for greeting cards. 





RUST CRAFT PUBLISHERS, Inc., 1000 
Washington St., Boston, is in need of new verses 
for Christmas, New Year’s and Thanksgiving. 
“We prefer four-line verses that anyone can send 
to anyone else. That means that they should not 
be too personal in their nature.” 


SOUTHWORTH’ Ss ENGRAVING SHOP 
Milford, Conn., uses greeting card sentiments only 
and at present is in the market for birthday sen- 
timents. Manuscripts are reported on within one 
week and payment is made on acceptance. 
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The Art of Writing Photoplays 


Announcing 


By Henry Albert Phillips 








new text on photoplay writing had reached this 
office, requests were coming in for a treatise on 


Bers before the manuscript of this splendid 







THE ART OF 
WRITING 


PHOTOPLAYS the subject by Mr. Phillips. Immediate arrangements 
By were made to rush the text through the print shop as 
Henry Albert Phillips soon as it arrived. And so we are able to announce 


to you that this new text is now ready. 
Readers of THE WRITER’S DIGEST need no 











Wg . ai introduction to Mr. Phillips. They will know that he 
| We YANG 5 3 can write authoritatively, interestingly, and instruct- 
| eae ively on the art of writing screen stories. Having 
| i been interested in motion pictures since the very in- 

pote ception of the art, he is conversant with its many 
intricacies. 


The Art of Writing Photoplays is the result of Mr. 
FREE Phillips’ many years of experience in writing and 
editing screen stories. It is, therefore, filled with 


information of great import to the person who wants 
to write for the screen. Many points that the average 





o 
Secure this writer overlooks entirely are included in the various 
chapters, thus bringing home points that are im- 
Book by portant stepping-stones to success. 
e © 
Sending this THIS BOOK IS FREE 
c This valuable book will be given absolutely 
oupon FREE of charge with one year’s subscription to 
the WRITER’S DIGEST at the regular price, 
$2.00. This is your opportunity to secure one of 
the newest and best books on this popular subject at 
no cost to yourself. Use the coupon below. 





THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
918 Butler Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 








SEND THIS COUPON TODAY. 
THE WRITER'S DIGEST, 
i 918 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
| Gentlemen: Enclosed find $2.00. Please enter my subscription to the WRITER’S 
| DIGEST for one year beginning with the current issue and send me a copy of THE 
a OF WRITING PHOTOPLAYS by return mail, postpaid, without any extra 
charge. 
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Partly Folded 


Closed for Carrying 


WHEN YOUR MANUSCRIPT 
REACHES THE EDITOR 


ILL it be monotonously typed, lacking emphasis and typographical 
beauty—or will it be Hammond-typed ? 
The versatile Hammond enables you to express in your writing, the emphasis 
and shades of meaning that you employ in actual speech. 
Two different type-sets are always on the machine, and your choice from 
others are instantly attachable. Thus, you can give your manuscript the 
full expression and force that you intend it to have. 
Petite =- for extra condensing 
Miniatu - f refined letters 
Smell Roman-neat busine 
bry 
FOnNan= 
- embth | 
ECIAL GOTHI 
Large Gothic 
Large Roman - 
Clarendon - 
The Hammond accommodates any width of paper, and types index cards, 
etc., flat. It has a full capacity, standard keyboard. 
Folded and in its case, the Hammond is about the size of a small hand-bag. 
It is the sturdiest, handiest, most versatile typewriter in the world today. 


Write for full information and prices. 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CORP., 604 East 69th St., New York 


“The Versatile 


AMMO 


TYPEWRITERS 





